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Error dies hail Ideas that have been refuted 
over and over again are sure to spring up afresh in 
the most unexpected places. Some such errors re- 
garding the Sunday-school are reconsidered in an 
article entitled Pointless Arrows, to be found in 
another column, by Mr. M. C. Hazard, editor of The 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 


Christian churches ‘may well remember the truth 
which underlies the old saying: “I fear the Greeks 
even when bringing gifts.”: One of the worst mis- 
fortunes which can befall'a church is a money gift 
which makes it willing to relax its own beneficences, 


or which. binds it, be it never so little, to the will of. 


seme, worldling donor,who seeks to purchase the 
silence of pastor and congregation, and to go free 
from troublesome rebukes of his sins, The notion 
that “ money is money,” and that some little deference 
may be paid to the world, if only it subscribes liber- 
ally to the works of the church, has dragged down 
to lifelessness many a church which was once the 
very temple of Christian love and service. 


Being dissatisfied is not always being Giscouraged. | 


»|seem to know nothing else. 
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cemanigemnnt, What the superintendent, ‘then ‘hed 
to do with the dissatisfied teacher is, to prevent him 


.| from becoming discouraged, and to help him to a 


higher level. And, on the other hand, wise measures 
may make the discouraged teacher a dissatisfied, but 
hopeful, one. There are few who should be aught 
but dissatisfied ; there are none who should be dis- 
couraged, 


Is the prayer-meeting of your church a pleasant 
place for the children of your Sunday-school? If not, 
why not? Is there any good reason why the prayer- 
meeting should not be attractive to the boys and 
girls of the congregation? The services are, or ought 
to be, more varied, more familiar, and more practi- 
cal, any others held by the church. Many voices 
are hear, many songs are sung; it would seem that 
young people could be induced to attend such service 
more easily than any others, A bright boy of six- 
teen, whose mother prevailed dn him to go with her 
to the weekly prayer-meeting a few weeks ago, said 
to her, as they walked homeward, “ Mother, that’s the 
best. meeting I ever attended.” He was easily in- 
duced to go again, and has since found that that 
meeting was not a bit better than the average. We 
know of a prayer-meeting in which one quarter of 
the regular attendants are boys and girls from thir- 
teen to eighteen. If there is anything about, your 
prayer-meeting that makes it. an unwelcome place to 
such young people, then your prayer-meeting needs 
to be reformed. 

One of the objects aimed at by the system of Inter 
national lessons was to further Bible teaching,—the 
teaching of the whole of divine truth, instead of 
only certain special phases of it. The fact that 


-| this has been accomplished to so great a degree 


should alone be enough to call forth universal grati- 
tude to the lesson committee. There are still, how- 
ever, teachers who find it possible to ride their hob- 
bies under this system, as they did under former ones, 
They haye fastened themselves on to one truth, out 
of the many that together form the truth, and this 
they fit, squeeze, crowd, hammer, and force. into, or in 
the place of, every single lesson. Sunday after Sunday 
they teach the one disconnected fragment. They 
Like the color-blind 
man, they see only one color in all the different rays 
of the Sun of Righteousness. Everything is red to 
them, or blue; they know nothing of all ‘the many 
other hues that beautify the earth and sky, and 
whose sum and result is the glorious white of the 
Light of the world. No wonder they can neither 
instruct nor do good to their scholars. Let them 
teach ‘the Bible’s lessons instead of their own, and it 
will be different. % 


There is a kind of belief which is not doubt, and 
which would be shocked to have its firmness ques- 
tioned, but which is by no means living. For in- 
stance, a man may say that he believes in a personal 


The teacher who sees his own failings and is dissatis- God, who guides and governs all the affairs of the 


fied with himself, may be on the eve of a great Vic- | | 


tory ; while he who allows a sense of his own unfit- leader of the Jews of old, or the governor of the | 


world; and yet that man may think of God as the 
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universe in general, but oe haem and in his wise 
providence orders, the events of the month of April, 
in the year 1881, just as truly as he knew and ordered 
the exodus of Israel or the journeys of the Apostle 
Paul. If we “trust in God” in a general sense, but 
searcely give him credit for knowing or permitting 
the events which the morning newspaper chronicles, 
or the latest occurrences in our own homes, we are 
as truly skeptical as though we were to take our 
stand with the positivists or the agnostics. “God has 
not gone to sleep,” Carlyle used to say ; nor need we 
have any fear lest, somehow or other, the present is 
less to him than the past or the future, or that, in de- 
fault of his own personal direction, he needs the help 
of a human substitute. The diving faith is the faith 
of now, not of yesterday or to-morrow. 

In these days many things which used to be thought 
incapable of measurement are easily and accurately 
computed. Among these, heat is estimated by the 
thermometer, the weight of the atmosphere is found 
by the barometer, and a man’s nervous force is tested 
by the recently invented neurometer. But no one 
has yet invented any metre by which the teacher 
may test his spiritual power. If such an instrument 
were invented, and each teacher, as he came into the 
school, had to submit to the test, what a singular 
result would be achieved! Here comes one teacher, 
crammed with historical facts, orientalisms, curious 
object lessons, and what not. But the metre indi- 
cates a total lack of spiritual pewer. How is this? 
He has studied hard and long, and has carefully pre- 
pared his lesson. Why, then, does he lack spiritual 
force? Can it be because he has forgotten the text, 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord”? Here comes another teacher. Last 
week his spiritual force as given by the metre was 
very high; this week the metre marks zero. Is it 
possible! In mute surprise he looks at the instru- 
ment, and thinks it must be out of order. No! it is 
in perfeet order. The trouble is that, during the week, 
worldly cares and anxieties have filled the teacher’s 
heart and mind, and choked the word for a while. 
So he has come to the class, not with the feeling of 
Paul, “ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel!” but 
with the feeling that the teaching of his class is a 
troublesome duty which he can hardly avoid. As 
teachers, we often complain of the spiritual fickle- 
ness of our scholars. Have we need of the proverb, 
“ Physician, heal M.Siypelt” wt 


THE SUSTAINING POWER OF PRAYER. 


In the immortal story of Homer, Greeks and Tro- 
jans at deadly feud, and daring each other in unre- 
lenting enmity, constantly seek the help of their 
favorite deities. Ever, when the strife is fiercest, 
the blue-eyed Pallas, the silver-footed Thetis, or some 
other divinity from the clouds or the sea, is involeed 
for the relief of the faltering. Swiftly the succor 
comes, responsive to the appeal, and the invisible 
powers are never indifferent to the troubles and neces- 
sities of their suppliants on the earth. 

The old mythologies, human and vague as they 


ness to discourage him often makes that an excuse for | heaven to come, rather than the direct sovereign of | were, now embodying nature worship, and again ex- 


retiring to the rear. 
is to paralyze effort ; that of dissatisfaction to spur to | 


in a God at all, we are bounden to think of him as 


The tendency of discouragement | the inhabitants of the world of to-day. If we believe | alting the qualities which seemed most admirable in 


man, possessed a germ of truth. The truth which in 


greater success. Yet, dissatisfaction may lead to dis- | a present and living God, who not only rules the | the Bible is a tree bearing sweet fruits for the healing 
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of the nations, is dimly shadowed forth in their fanci- 
ful forms. Man is not sufficient unto himself. There 
is that in him which cries out for assistance from a 
strength superior to his own, and for guidance to a 
wisdom that is clearer sighted and grander than his 
limited experience and imperfect reason. 

Quite apart from the duty of prayer as a religious 
exercise obligatory on Christians, is the privilege of 
prayer as a precious opportunity amid the harass- 
ments of life. That wonderful passage in Philippians, 
where Paul tells the little struggling church to which 
he is writing to be careful—that is, unduly solicitous 
—-for nothing but in everything, by prayer and sup- 
plication, with thanksgiving, to let their requests be 
made known unto God, has its golden meaning for 
worried and burdened souls to-day. Its value is per- 
ennial. When we can look nowhere else for aid, we 
can send a prayer swifter than a telegram to God, 
and aid comes more quickly than the lightning 
brings it when we flash our messages along the wires. 
The emergency may be sudden, the need great, the 
peril imminent, and the temptation mighty. Greater 
is he that is for us than he that is against us, and we 
may ask with confidence that we will be heard. 

“Thou art coming to a King; 

Large petitions with thee bring, 

For his grace and power are such, 

None can ever ask too much,”’— 
says the familiar hymn which we learned in childhood. 
Equally in the manifold vexations and the petty 
irritations of our intercourse at home and in business, 
we are warranted in seeking the sustaining help 
which prayer affords. The “ everything” is all com- 
prehending. If we would have the peace which, like 
a garrison keeping a fortress, shall keep our hearts 
under all conditions, amid all circumstances, in all 
weathers, we must follow the Pauline rule, and take 
the daily weight of sin, suffering, and sorrow, with the 
daily tribute of gratitude, thankfulness, and love to 
our heavenly Father. And what is this but living 
after the pattern of the Master himself, who, rever- 
ently we say it, could not have borne the loneliness, 
the friction, and the intense sadness of his life among 
men, but for those long seasons of retirement for 
prayer, and those frequent upliftings of desire to the 
Father, which so often strike their diamond lustre 
into the woof of his discourse to listening throngs. 

John Wesley, writing, in 1730, a letter of comfort 
to a friend who needed it, said this, which applies to 
people in 1881 quite as well as it did to the person 
who inspired it: “To pray without ceasing; not to 
be content with our solemn devotions whether public 
or private; but at all times and in all places to make 
fervent returns by ejaculations, and abrupt intercourses 
of the mind with God; to thrust these between all 
our other employments, if it be only by a word, a 
thought, a look, always remembering, 

‘If I but lift my eyes, my suit is made! 
Thou canst no more not hear than thou canst die!’ 


To account what of frailty remains after this, a 
necessary incumbrance of flesh and blood; such an 
one as God out of his mercy to us will not yet remove 
as seeing it to be useful though grievous,”—this if, as 
he says, “ our ultimate end is the love of God,” we will 
not fail todo. We will not endeavor to climb haz- 
ardous mountain paths without a guide, to explore 
unknown wildernesses without a compass, nor will we 
try to live without food when our table is spread 
abundantly. 

In the memoir of Edward Payson, the reader is 
struck by the repeated testimony he gives as to great 
delight in seasons of prayer. Such entries as these 
are frequent in his diary: “My gracious God is still 
loading me with his unmerited goodness. This morn- 
ing I seem to enjoy the happiness of heaven.” “ As 
soon as I awoke, felt my soul go forth in a longing 
for more holiness, and promised myself much comfort 
in prayer.” “Was enabled to lie at Jesus’ feet.” 
“ Were it not for the promised ,help of my Saviour, 
I would think no more of preaching, but rather labor 
for daily bread.” Henry Martyn, slowly drifting on 
the sluggish tide of the Ganges, a tropic sun beating 
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on his head, exclaimed, “ How sweet is prayer to my 
soul at this time! It seems as if I could never be 
tired, not only of spiritual joys, but of spiritual em- 
ployments, since these are now the same.” “I did 
not succeed so well as before,” is his confession on 
another occasion ; “I suppose because I had more 
confidence in myself, and less in the Lord.” Exam- 
ples might be multiplied from those standards of 
religious biography which are in our libraries, and 
are, next to God’s word, our best devotional reading. 
It is the concurrent testimony of God’s children, that 
not only are they assisted and elevated by prayer, 
but they absolutely cannot get along without it. 
They indeed live at a “poor dying rate,’ who try to 
live without prayer. A Christian can no more thrive 
without continual supplies of grace, continually 
sought, than a plant can thrive without fresh air, 
water, and sunlight. The presence of Christ is this 
trinity of help to the human soul, and the presence 
of Christ is perceived and felt by those who desire it, 
and plead for it in sincerity. 

There come to us, at unexpected moments, even as 
the angels came to Abraham sitting in his tent-door, 
sweet solicitations to prayer. We are busy, we are 
in company, we are engaged with our common every- 
day affairs, and lo! soft as a summer breeze, thrill- 
ing as the whisper of love, tender as the call of a 
bird to its mate, there steals into our heart the wish 
to pray. It is never safe nor well to slight such 
heavenly visitants. Wherever we are, we can silently 
and without ostentation lift up the fragmentary 
petition to Ged. Perhaps we can withdraw from 
others, and gain a short season for communion with 
the Lord. They who are most faithful in waiting on 
God, at stated times, and who habitually take their 
concerns to him, will have most of these delightful 
intimations of his nearness. The mother with her 
children growing up in her sight, the teacher with 
his class and its responsibility pressing upon his 
heart, the minister anxious for his congregation, the 
sorrowful, the joyous, the young, the aged, where is 
the man, woman, or child, who is absolved from the 
duty, or who can afford to forget the privilege of 
prayer. It is a sustaining power in all situations, a 
solace, a refuge, and a defense. “Lord, teach us to 


pray ! ” 


NOTES ON QPEN LETTERS. 


In further reply to the inquiry of a Pennsylvania 
reader, in our issue for April 16, regarding helps in the 
selection of topics for the prayer meeting, we may men- 
tion the little monthly, Notes for Bible Study, published 
by 8. R. Briggs, of the Willard Tract Depository, Toronto, 
and used by the members of the Bible Reading and Prayer 
Alliance,—a society designed to promote the united study 
of the Bible, whose members, scattered all over the 
world, read the same chapter of Scripture daily, and re- 
member each other in their daily prayers. Besides the 
notes on the daily readings of the Alliance, prepared by 
Mrs. George C. Needham, the magazine contains topics 
for weekly meetings, by Miss Anna T. Pearce, Bible read- 
ings and analyses, and other useful material. Its price 
is five cents per single copy, or thirty-six cents a year. 


It is a common error of specialists to suppose that they 
are the only ones who use words correctly, Appropriat- 
ing a common word to make some technical distinction, 
they assume that they have the support of all ages, and 
of all speakers of the language. Thus the naturalist 
refuses to admit that many things are fishes which have 
always been called so by common people. The botanist 
becomes indignant because a strawberry is called a fruit, 
or even a berry. Sometime also, but more rarely, the 
specialist coins a word in his own language to express a 
technical distinction of his own, and then complains that 
other mortals, who perhaps know nothing of his science 
or philosophy, naturalize the same word independently, 
to express a general idea, and do it in a way at least as 
natural, Whichever of these two cases may include the 
following example we do not care at present to discuss ; 
but it is an example that is worth noting. 
from the fertile fields of Western New York : 

In your issue, March 26, which contains the lesson for April 
10, Dr. Charles 8S. Robinson, in his article entitled “ Humani- 
tarianism,” near the close says, ‘‘Humanitarians are on the 
whole,” etc., using the word in the same sense that Webster 


It comes 
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and Worcester define “humanity.” Both authorities define 
humanitarian “ one who denies the divinity of Christ.” Does 
Dr. Robinson teach error, or do they ? 

Neither teach error. “ Humanitarian” is a word which 
is used in good English in both senses; asthe writer 
would have seen had he looked at his Worcester a little 
more, closely. One at all familiar with the current or 
periodical literature of the day must admit that the 
sense in which Dr. Robinson used the word is far more 
common—as indeed it might be expected to be—than the 
narrower theological sense, in which experts (or those 
claiming to be such) in that science employ it. Nor do 
these two uses exhaust the meanings of the word in 
English. Out of the mouth of those good old citizens 
who are used to the University meaning of the term 
“the humanities,” humanitarian is sometimes heard as 
meaning pertaining to certain kinds of polite learning. 





To know what not to read is often as important as to 
know what one should read. It is sometimes more im- 
portant. The professional student, in virtue of his occu- 
pation, has to sift much rubbish; but when he finds a 
gem which sparkles in popular illustration, others are 
incited to run to the rubbish pile and sift too. It is not 
in human nature to hear of the discovery of a nugget of 
gold without running to the spot to dig in the mud for 
more. Sometimes this is worth while, and sometimes 
not; as the following inquiries will show. They come 
from Northern Pennsylvania: 

Please inform me where Buxtorf’s Jewish Synagogue can be 
had, and at what figures; unless there be a work upon the 
synagogue that you consider superior to it. Also, the same 
about Andrews’s Life of Christ, that you speak of in an edi- 
torial of January 1 of this present year. Also, the same about 
Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice, spoken of by Professor Hall in the 
Orientalisms of April 2. Or does the Hore Hebraice cover the 
same ground as Buxtorf’s Synagogue? One other thing. 
I have been looking for years to find where the Apocryphal 
Gospels, so often referred to in the Times and in other places, 
could be obtained, and for what price, but I have not yet suc- 
ceeded, though I once thought I had. Will you please to tell 
me? 

Asto Buxtorf’s Jewish Synagogue, it was written in Latin 
somewhat more than two hundred and sixty years ago; 
and it is hard to get a copy under two hundred and 
thirty or forty years old. Any dealer in foreign books 
will doubtless be able to import it, in either Latin, Ger- 
man, or Dutch, at a price of from $1.50 upwards. 
A translation in English exists, but is one of the rarest 
of books. The book treats of the customs of the Jews 
in Buxtorf’s time, or a little earlier, and has nothing to 
do with the ancient synagogue. It is not desirable, ex- 
cept for the student who must have it; and the English 
translation is of no great use, even if it were attainable. 
One must know Hebrew tolerably well in order te use the 
book atall. If information about the ancient synagogue 
is desired, the articles on that and kindred subjects in the 
larger Bible dictionaries, as Smith’s, will be sufficient. 
Better still, for general New Testament illustration, is 
Edersheim’s The Temple, etc., in the time of Christ, to 
which reference has been frequently made in this col- 
umn. Andrews’s Life of Our Lord is published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York, at $2.50. Light- 
foot’s Hore Hebraice is a book that every one who can 
read it will find useful. It can be picked up in most of the 
antiquarian bookstores, or, if not, almost any dealer in 
foreign books can import it. Its price would be about 
$4.00. At Oxford an English translation was published 
in several volumes in 1859. This also would probably 
have to be imported, and would cost about $10.00. The 
Apocryphal Gospels, so called, may be had in many 
shapes. If the original Greek and Latin text is desired 
(except those written in Syriac, Arabic, etc.), the edition 
of Tischendorf is best. He published in separate volumes 
the Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revelations. In 
English the choice lies between three editions. The 
commonest and cheapest is that of Hone, which is a 
wretched affair, both for its mutilation of the text in trans- 
lation, and for its contemptible critical notes. Perhaps 
the best is that of B. Harris Cowper, of the British 
Museum. Still another is that which forms one volume 
of the set known as the Ante-Nicene Library. Hone’s 
costs $1.50, except an edition lately printed from the old 
stereotype plates, with illustrations by Gebbie and Barrie, 
which costs more. Cowper’s costs $3.00; and the one in 
the Ante-Nicene Library, $3.00. They can all be had of 
Nelson S. Quiney, 710 Arch Street, Philadelphia; who, 
most likely, could furnish either the Lightfoot or the 
Buxterf. But the use of the Apocryphal Gospels to the 
ordinary reader, in a translation, is little more than to 
show him whence came the legends about the Virgin Mary, 
and other favorite subjects of the old masters in painting. 
To the linguist they have another value. 
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BALM. 
BY E. H. ARR. 
In our supremest moments, 
In eestasies of pain, 
When God has snapped a heart-string, 
Never to throb again, 
With echo sharp of vanished song 
Still ringing in our ears, 
We shut us up in darkened rooms 
To bathe the wound with tears. 
Who’s suffered not shall come not in, 
With gift of empty ware ; 
For like to crackling thorns ’twill rasp 
The heart that’s bleeding there. 
If balm thou hast, distilled from wounds, 
Whose healing thou canst lend, 
Then in the shadow of the cross 
Thou’lt bring it to thy friend. 
But enter lightly, softly touch 
The heart that’s been unstrung ; 
For woe must learn by time alone 
What songs are left unsung. 


POINTLESS ARROWS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


The Sunday-school just now is the target of a good 
many arrows. It has become quite popular to let fly at 
this institution, and a good many are trying their marks- 
manship upon it. Though a “Sunday-school man,” I 
am not at all sensitive to this archery practice; for noth- 
ing but deserved criticism really will “stick,” and all 
else in the end will prove to be only poor sharpshooting. 
But some of the arrows have lost their point, and, for the 
sake of the marksmen, such a waste of winged invectives 
ought to be stopped. I do not say, in regard to some of 
them, that they always have been pointless, but that 
now, at least, the facts lend to them but little, if any, 
keenness. Let me enumerate some of the arrows that to 
me seem not quite so penetrating as they were: 

1. The Sunday-school is an institution separate from the 
church. This is a heresy that never, so far as I am aware, 
has been held by any of those who have a right to speak 
for the Sunday-school. Here and there, it is true, some 
not over well balanced persons have thought that they 
were running an institution that was under no obliga- 
tions to the church. Even in matters of this kind it 
does sometimes happen, to use a homely but expressive 
metaphor, that the tail tries to wag the dog. But it is 
only the very caudal extremity of the Sunday-school that 
has attempted to do this. It has had no power to move 
the Sunday-school workers as a mass. Indeed, time 
and again they most heartily and unanimously have 
rebuked such a sentiment, and have declared their loyalty 
to the church. Their professions of devotion have been 
so frequent and so explicit that it would seem that, by 
this time, their real attitude should have been under- 
stood. And their public resolutions have been borne out 
by their acts. For there is no part of the membership of 
the church more regular in their attendance upon the 
Sunday services, more faithful to the prayer-meeting, 
and more responsive to all of its calls, than the earnest 
workers in the Sunday-school. 

2. That the Sunday-school is the “ children’s church.” 
By that it is implied that the children are encouraged to 
look upon the Sunday-school, or do look upon it, asa 
substitute for the church. It is admitted that there is a 
natural tendency of the children to think a great deal of 
an agency which does so much for them. If it is to 
accomplish anything, it is difficult to see how this is to 
be avoided, or why it is advisable to avoid it. There 
must be an enthusiasm for it, if it is to do any good. 
That the children love it is proof that it is effectively 
filling its mission. The enthusiasm which they feel 
for it, and which has been cited as evidence against it, 
actually is a witness in its favor. I have noticed the 
same attachment for a “ young people’s prayer-meeting,” 
and it did not occur to me but that it was a very excel- 
lent symptom indeed. For those outside of the Sunday- 
school to find fault with it is very much as if one division 
of an army should reprove another for exhibiting a 
greater degree of efficiency and of esprit de corps than it 
itself possesses. Apparently the better way would be to 
take those steps that would bring it up, also, to the same 
state of service and of fervor. The only question that 
can be raised with reference to this feeling of adoption is 
as to whether it is being used for the church or against it. 
Perhaps it ought to be as to whether it is being used for, 
or against, the good of the children; for it would seem 
that our main anxiety should be with reference to them. 
But, practically, in their outcome, the two questions are 
the same. For if the children are brought up in the 





nurture and admonition of the Lord, we may expect 
them, in due time, to recognize their obligations to the 
church, though, for a time, they may seem to think more 
of the nurse who has the temporary charge of them than 
of their real mother. If, in encouraging numbers, they 
are being converted and properly trained, the church has 
no occasion to fear. They will come to her as naturally 
as the children turn from the nurse to the mother, though 
they may still retain a deep affection for the nurse. But 
the accusation, perhaps, may best be answered by statis- 
tics. So far as they are gathered, they seem to show that 
a large proportion, if not the main part, of the accessions 
to the church come from the Sunday-school. In Illinois 
alone, last year, 11,768 from the Sunday-school, without 
the advertisement of a revival, silently took their places 
among the membership of the church. If this agency be 
a substitute for the church, the figures ought to tell a 
different story. 

3. The Sunday-school is responsible for the non-attendance 
of the children upon the services of the church. This is a 
charge that was made with great impressiveness before 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council, and in the religious news- 
papers by men of note. I am willing to take it for 
granted that the moans that I hear in regard to this 
represent a general fact, instead of a few individual expe- 
riences, although I am not entirely sure of it. That which 
makes me somewhat doubtful, is the fact that, in the con- 
gregations with which I am acquainted, the children of 
church-going people attend the services of the church as 
largely as ever they did. Before moralizing too much 
upon it, it may be well to ascertain just what the facts 
are, rather than to trust to one’s impressions. But, not 
to enter a denial, supposing that the assertion is true, 
is the Sunday-school responsible for it? 

(1.) It is affirmed that the Sunday-school draws away 
from the church beeause its services are more attractive. 
If that be the case, then the question resolves itself into 
this: whether the Sunday-school should infuse a little 
more dullness into its services, or the church a little more 
magnetism. Would the church be any the better off if 
the Sunday-school should become unattractively stupid? 
Probably no one would advocate that the Sunday-school 
should cease its ministrations altogether. If it is to go 
on, it is impossible to see how ¢¢ can retain the attendance 
of the children and be less attractive than it is now. If 
the school has more drawing power than the church, that 
would appear to be a hint tothe church. I admit that 
it is not a desirable state of things when the children 
fight against going to church—on the ground that there 
is nothing for them when they do go. It is not well to 
have them come home from church pleased only—with 
the benediction. But I do not clearly see how the Sun- 
day-school is responsible for such a feeling. There are 
some pastors who have thought that, perhaps, they could 
do something to remedy the matter, and have either 
preached short, preliminary sermons to the children, or, 
now and then, have dropped a crumb into the mouths of 
the birdlings in the nest; and, in most instances, the 
result has been quite gratifying. They have had no 
occasion to complain of the lack of attendance of children 
upon their services. Quite possibly this may be a better 
plan than letting down the standard of the Sunday-school 
so that the church may compete with it. 

(2.) It is asserted that the children feel that one service 
is enough. Very probably many of them do. Indeed, 
Sunday-school workers find that it is very difficult to get 
many of them regularly to come even to this one service. 
By various devices they have tried to induce them to be 
present at the services of the church as well as those of 
the Sunday-school, and often with some success. But, if 
they have not the desire, and will not go, it is, again, 
somewhat puzzling to discover in what way the Sunday- 
school is to blame for it. The truth is that the fault is 
in the home. The teacher is not wholly able to overcome 
home influence, and should not be made chargeable with 
it. When the children feel that one service is sufficient, 
it is because the parents feel that way. If the pulpit 
only would ably second the efforts of the teachers to 
counteract this, perhaps there might be a reformatiqn in 
this direction. 

But in all this discussion relative to the absence of 
children upon the ministrations of the church, one thing 
seems to have escaped the attention of those who lay the 
blame of the matter upon the Sunday-school. And that 
is, that there seems to be an equal falling off of atten- 
dance upon the part of the adults. It may be that 
in this we shall find the true solutjon of the difficulty. 
If the older members of the household go to church only 
once on Sunday, or irregularly, or not at all, why should 
one be surprised if the children are not there? And 
what reason is there for berating the Sunday-school for 





their absence? If the clergy only will succeed in drum- 
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ming up the adult absentees, so as to have them regularly 
present at their services, we have no doubt the children 
will come trooping in with them. 

4. The Bible is not studied in the Sunday-school.—The 
general impression appears to be that the lesson leaf is 
taking the place of the Bible. Certainly, more often 
than is desirable we do see the lesson leaf in the hands 
,of the scholar instead of the Scriptures. Still, even that 
has its consolation in the thought that the lesson leaf 
really is a portion of the Bible,—with some explanations 
added, which, in the majority of instances, are not abso- 
lutely harmful. We should like to see every lesson leaf 
left at home, and the Bibles only brought. But the 
number of children who do not have Bibles of their own, 
and who would not be allowed to bring one from the 
home, is much larger than most people suppose. 

I tried omitting a portion of the Scripture from the 
lesson leaves furnished in connection with the National 
Sunday-school Teacher, with the result of receiving pro- 
tests from every direction based on the fact that many of 
the scholars had no Bibles; one, I recollect, saying that 
I ought to print the full text, or furnish copies of the 
Scriptures instead. But the impression that the lesson 
leaf is supplanting the Bible is a wrong one. On the 
contrary, never was there such a demand for the Bible as 
now, and the call for it unquestionably largely is due to 
the desire for it that has been created by the Interna- 
tional lessons. There is a sale of commentaries upon the 
special book that is being studied, of Bible encyclo- 
peedias, hand-books, Bible antiquities, maps, and “helps” 
of all kinds, that is simply enormous. If the Scriptures are 
not being studied in the Sunday-school this demand is 
very singular. In the room of many an humble lay 
teacher will be found a theological library that in days 
gone by would have been considered a good setting out 
for a minister. The dealers in biblical and theological 
literature, at least, have no doubt of the fact that the 
Bible is being searched into as never before. Owing to 
what is being done in the Sunday-school, it would seem 
that to the rising generation the Scriptures will become 
one of the most familiar and loved of books, 

The above-named arrows really are pointless, but they 
have been used considerably of late. Perhaps it would be 
wise to lay them aside altogether. 


THE SENSE OF BEING APPRECIATED. 
BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK. 


It is not those who are ever talking about misappreci- 
ation, and complaining thereof, who are its real victims. 
Their very talk is proof of traits of character too coarse 
to suffer pain from such a cause; and usually not less 
also of a lack of appreciable good and nobility in their 
life. “ Merited failure,” or “ungratified vanity,” are too 
often the terms that should be used, where “ want of ap- 
preciation” is employed. He who feels it most keenly 
speaks of it least. He suffers indeed, is disappointed and 
discouraged perchance, but still goes on with his life- 
work, upheld by God’s grace, till it all be done. 

And yet, among alj the many proper aids to right liv- 
ing; the cheering, fragrant flowers, and refreshing, rip- 
pling springs by the wayside on the journey of life,—there 
is none more helpful and encouraging, nor purer in its 
influence, than the sense of being appreciated by those 
we love and esteem. Never itself the prime motive of 
our highest actions, these yet become wearisome and a 
burden if it be wanting. It was the absence of all appre- 
ciation by men that so painfully weighed on the human 
spirit of Him who lived on earth as a “ Man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief.” It could not keep him, 
indeed, from doing his work, and doing all of it well; 
but oh, how heavy it often made it! And how each sign 
of even but imperfect appreciation on the part of his 
disciples lit up his soul and cheered his heart, as a warm 
and genial ray of sunshine breaking through the clouds 
that darkened his life! It was this sense of being not 
understood, and totally unappreciated, that martyred the 
soul of John Huss, far more than the flames that burned 
his poor body alone. It was this that galled Wiclif and 
Luther, Kepler and Galileo, far more cruelly than their 
chains and dungeon-walls could ever have done. -And it 
is this that to-day, in less degree, perhaps, but the same 
in kind, makes heavy and sad the heart of many an 
humbler saint and patiently suffering lover of Christ. 

Says an old poet: 

“«. . . Who would ever care to do brave deed, 
Or strive in virtue others to excel, 
If none should yield him his deservaéd meed, 
Due praise,—that is the spur of doing well ? 
For if good were not praiséd more than ill, 
None would choose goodness of his own free will.” 


And while we do not believe his conclusion to be true, it 





yet remains a fact, borne out in every one’s experience, 
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that we are not satisfied with the mere knowledge that we 
are appreciated. We want to be told so. It is the expres- 
sion of appreciation, rather than its mere possession, that 
helps and encourages; and explain it as we may, it still 
is true that 
“The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, | 
Reigns more or less, and glows, in every heart.” 


And, although its presence there may sometimes tempt the | 
flatterer and sycophant to ply his soul-assassinating trade; | 
and though if allowed to grow morbid it will destroy | 
sense and character ; it yet, in its normal state, is a wise and | 
beneficent provision of our Maker, and opens a wide field 

for true Christian helpfulness and activity. A field, too, 
it is where every one can work; not only the wise and | 
wealthy, the great and gifted, but all alike, without a 
single exception in all the race, There is none who by | 
means of it cannot make some heart brighter, some one’ 8 | 

faith stronger, some disposition sweeter and better. The | 

rich man’s benevolence is strengthened by the humblest 
beggar’s tear of gratitude and heartfelt “ God bless you!” 

The shabbiest little gamin is given an uplifting impulse 

by the passing Jady’s smile and “How nice you look 

to-day!” after he has taken the unusual pains to wash 

himself clean and comb his hair. 

Endless, indeed, are the opportunities for blessing that 
by it are afforded us, When, worn out and tired, you 
come home from your business, and find your wife fresh 
and tidy, waiting to welcome you, the tea-table set 
daintily and inviting for you to enjoy, and your slippers 
standing ready by the great arm-chair in you favorite 
corner, do not simply take it for granted as a natural 
thing, because you find them always thus. There isa 
loving heart longing, hungering for a look and word of 
praise and appreciation, You know not the pains that 
were taken at the toilet, the anxiety with which that cup 
of tea was made, the solicitous care with which every- 
thing was arranged,—all for a smile of recognition, and 
a tender caress of gratitude. You know not the bitter- 
ness of the disappointment, the keenness of the pang, 
that your cool, matter-of-fact silence will cause that 
yearning heart. 

“ Papa did not look at it!” burst from a little five-year- 
old darling, as with choking sobs and streaming eyes she 
buried her head in the mother’s bosom, and cried as 
though her heart would break. She had placed a little 
bonquet by his plate at the tea-table; she had worked for 
hours in its arrangement, and waited, so impatiently, for 
hours more, until he should come and admire it. He 
had come; and oh, how those little eyes had watched 
him, how that little heart had throbbed with glad expec- 
tation for him to notice those flowers! But his brain was 
occupied with matters of business. He saw them indeed, 
even pushed them to one side, but never gave them a 
farther thought, nor said a word about them. Had he 
but known the crushing cruelty of that neglect, he would 
rather, far rather, have lost all his business than be guilty 
of it. Yet just such cruelties are daily committed in 
almost every family. Who can tell how much domestic 
unfaithfulness, now much ruin to bodies and souls of 
young men and women who have strayed from their 
homes, could be traced, in the first instance, just to this 
one cause? 

“ One good deed, dying tongueless, 
Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that ;”’ 
for discouraged affection, and unappreciated deeds of 
goodness and love, soon harden the heart, and turn its 
impulses into different, perhaps fatal, channels of activity. 

It should be remembered, too, that proper praise is but 
common justice, and fruitful of nothing but beneficial 
results. The minister will preach better and be a more 
faithful pastor for being shown that his labors are appre- 
ciated. The Sunday-school superintendent will not be 
spoiled, but improved, by a proper recognition of his ser- 
vices. The teacher, humbly striving to lead her class 
forward in the narrow way, will be cheered and strength- 
ened by a word of acknowledgment from a parent, and 
even a smile only of approval from superintendent and 
pastor. The scholar may be hardened indeed by con- 
stant fault-finding and scolding, but will study his lessons 
more carefully than ever before if his first crude attempt 
thereat be affectionately noticed and commended. The 
workman will be the more diligent and thorough for a 
look of praise and cheer from his employer. The ser- 
vant will sweep cleaner for a week after, under the mats 
and in the corners, and with a bright face withal, and a 
heart made light, if the mistress but utter an appreciative 
word and smile her approbation as she passes by. 

Even if all this were not the case, yet better by far 
would it be for the world, if, even though less were 
accomplished in deeds, that little were done with a light 
spirit and sunshiny face, with a feeling of sympathy 
among men, and a willingness to bear one another’s bur- 


ing an ideal world in a morbid self-interest. 
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dens, as observing the Master’s Golden Rule, and letting | s how the multitudes without faith or hope to alleviate 


all our things be done with charity, we all should strive | 
to win his favor, and hear his saving words of praise: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a 


many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 
THE DESPONDENT CHRISTIAN. 

BY H. VAN SANTVOORD. 
People who take a melancholy view of life may often 


| 


few things, I will make thee ruler over | element of a healthy Christian life. 


discover the germ and genesis of their theories concern- | 


love spring the misery and heartache of pessimism, and 
that cynical contempt of those great moral truths which 
men of true sense feel and know instinctively. Reason 
as he may, the pessimist who discovers no morality in 
man apart from the vulgar dross of self-interest, and no 
God-like spiritual forces in nature, sees only that part of 
the world which is contained in his own heart. In his 


From self: | 


care and solicitude for his friends, he is unhappy and | 


despondent. Why? Because all cheerfulness, benevo- 
lence, disinterestedness, 
forbearance take the prevailing tone of his vapors. 
misery may be hopelessly real ; 


it may proceed from a 
torpid liver ; 


it may arise from a morbid self-conscious- | 


| 
| 


piety, and Christian love and | 
His | 


ness ; but is the world as morally wicked as it was in the | 


days of the flood, is human nature a satire, and is life 


| 
| 


with its deep meaning a lamp to be lighted in some wild | 


caprice, and then extinguished by one’s own hand if 


the individual is unhappy,—if he is too indolent or too | 
consciously imbued with the idea of the terhporary in- | 


terests of the individual to enter into sympathetic rela- | 


tion with the great throbbing heart of humanity? 
Clearly, there was no provision made by God in nature 
for the misanthropist, though his hard and bitter lot 
may have resulted from peculiar conditions of birth and 
environment; but such is the force of habit, that even 
were all mankind on the tiptoe of hilarity, or in the glow 
of a great enthusiasm, the morbid nature of this anom- 
alous creature would secrete the bile of discontent rather 
than sweeten his life and character with the milk and 
honey of human kindness. 

Quintilian tells the story of an old miser who secretly 
poisoned the roses in his neighbor’s garden, so that the 
poor man’s bees could not gather honey from them. This 
is the solitary vice of scolds and misanthropists. Suffer- 
ing, it may be, from some acute distemper or private 


grief, they devote their lives to propagating misery, and | 


with a petulant ill-humor poison the flowers that grow by 
the wayside. Misery is not contented to live apart and 
alone, but desires company. It scorns all moral helps as 
it moans and bewails its lot, and drags others down by 
invisible chains into the pit along with it, But once 
annihilate the ego,—that restless, dissatisfied, dyspeptic 
twin self,—and propound, self-introspectively, the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is our mission on earth, to exalt our condi- 
tion or bemoan our lot?” and we will feel in our veins the 
quick throbbing of a new life, as the heart dilates, and 
the mind expands into its normal proportions. For what 
is the secret of contentment ? Is it not the consciousness 
of performing one’s duty, and of losing one’s self in the 
minds of others? And is the spirit of Christian content- 
ment hooded and veiled; does it lose heart in all good 
work because its motives are misunderstood ; does it sit 
down in helpless and hopeless dejection, in vain repining 
at the moral stagnation of the church and the total de- 
pravity of human nature? The world is large, and may 
yet shelter many nations, but it contains scarcely an inch 
of room for sour and ascetic Christians, 

Many heads have turned and many hearts have grown 
cold in “ the gathering film of misanthropy.” There, for 
instance, is the late Thomas Carlyle, who was almost 
persuaded to enter upon a clerical life, and devote his 
prodigious energies to expounding the gospel, when he 
discovered—that he had a stomach! In what contrast to 
this calm vision of his early years (that chivalric dream 
of a mighty intellectual force, a modern St. Paul in parish 
and pulpit, exalting, purifying, lifting up a struggling, 
purblind race) is the life-work of the great iconoclast 
and dyspeptic sham-hater! Much has been said con- 
cerning the influence of this great mind, and of the wise 
truths he has instilled into the skeptical mind of a gen- 
eration of sham and hypocrisy. 
the race? To hate its kind, to be suspicious, distrustful, 
and misanthropic. He pulled down and destroyed and 
broke his lance against many a solid rampart ; but when 
or where did he ever found a system? Nay, did he not 
put out what little light there was, and leave us groping 
in darkness? 

Christians! banish melancholy sadness from your lives, 
and with a light, elastic step and a hopeful, buoyant heart | 


| 
| 








But what has he taught | 
| Tuesday. 


their distress that the Christian religion is the only 
medicine for a mind diseased, and that all may partake 
of the water of life freely. Cheerfulness is a large 


Infidelity and apos- 


| tasy are recognized by a sour, atrabilious look, and are 
| usually —— with a relish for misanthropy. 


BY DAY AND NIGHT, 


PaRT oF PsaLtm CIV. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


Jehovah be blest ! my soul shall ayow ; 

My Lord and my God, how mighty art thou! 
Thy robes shall of honor and majesty be, 
Surrounded with light that no mortal can see. 


Thou stretchest the heavens, a curtain abroad,— 
The waters uphold the chambers of God : 

The clouds are thy chariot, sweeping and vast— 
Thou walkest sublime on the wings of the blast. 


Who maketh his angels spirits of air— 

His servants a fire, his message to bear ; 

Who laid the foundation of earth ever sure, 
That like his salvation, it e’er should endure. 


The deep covered earth, as a garment that hides,— 
The waters submerged the high mountain sides ;— 
One word thou hast spoken their raging can lay, 
At voice of thy thunder they hast them away! 
2 x x ” - 

He sends the sweet springs in valleys of green— 
They run ’mong the hills where wild beasts are seen, 
And nourish the trees where the birds of the air 


Are singing in boughs that o’ershadow them there. 


He waters the hills, when weary they thirst, 
With clouds from on high, in mercy that burst ; 
And earth, richly teeming, looks up unto God, 
And blesses the work of his wisdom abroad. 

® + % + 
Thy Spirit thou sendest before thee to earth, 
And lo, at thy breath, all creatures have birth ;— 
Thy glory shall last while eternity stands, 
And thou shalt rejoice in the work of thy hands. 


* 


God looks upon earth—it trembles with fear ; 
He touches the hills—in smoke they appear ;— 
I'll sing to Jehovah while life shall be mine; 
And still praising God, will my being resign. 
My thoughts of his love shall ever be sweet ; 
And, glad in the Lord, his mercies I’ll meet. 
The wicked shall perish, and sinners decay— 

. But blessing and praise for Jehovah for aye! 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


ran 
THE MISSION OF A BARREL OF 
CARPET-RAGS. 


BY MRS. D B. WELLS. 


Mother never would allow any one to help her sew those 
carpet-rags. We had all offered, but no one could sew 
well or carefully enough to be trusted with those fine, 
picked rags. Father’s people had known she was making 
a carpet, and had sent of their best. Husbands’ and 
sons’ coats had been sacrificed to the minister’s carpet ; 
and even the express company had contributed in its 
way to the assortment of colors and fabrics. 

And when the balls were all sewed and wound, after 
the lapse of nearly a year, with their bright, pretty colors, 
neat seams, and even edges, we could not help sharing 
mother’s pride, and we re-echoed her sigh of satisfac- 
tory accomplishment. But the rags were finished in the 
fall, and mother thought it not very wise to submit a new 
carpet to a winter's wear and ‘tear from three pairs of 
manly boots, to say nothing of mine, which almost count 
as a man’s for mud and dirt,—I am a school-teacher, 
and I “go in and out” regularly four times a day. 

So, instead of sending the rags to the weaver’s, father 
put them carefully away in a new barrel, securely headed 
up, in the loft of the carriage-house, there to await the 
coming of spring, when in other form they should do 
honor to spring cleanliness. All winter we joked mother 
about the holes in the dining-room carpet, and she held 
her peace, serene in the possession of her barrel. 

At last spring came, and mother began to question 
Brother John about weavers, and in one of their confi- 
dential talks it was decided to bring out the rags the next 
Father overheard the planning. Father is 
always so quiet we almost forget he is about, and so he 
knows pretty much all that is going on in the house. 
But it ie a pleasure to share a secret with father ; if it is 
something to do, he always finds a quiet way to help the 
doing ; if it’s something to fell, he leads up to that sub- 
ject just at the right time; if it’s something not to tell, 
then he is best of all, {for when people approach that 
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subject in their questions, he looks 
like a padlock on one’s lips. 


so “sealed up,” it is | called to see father and mother. I was very curious to 


know who he was; but they stayed so long in father’s 


Father heard about the carpet-rags, and I knew when | study, and the stranger seemed to do all the talking, only 
mother went for them she would find the head of the I heard mother say once, “Well, it is wonderful!” 


barrel all nicely removed, and the rags ready to her hand. 
Saturday morning I was in the kitchen helping with the 





Mother most always thinks to come out and tell me if I 
don’t know who has called; she understands I like to 


baking; it’s a relief one day in the week to mould and | know without waiting so long; but to-day she seemed to 


construct inanimate beings, such as eggs and sugar and | have forgotten me. 


flour. 
over to where mother was standing. He laid his hand on 
her shoulder, and said, “ Poor Jeanie!” 

I stopped work in wonder ; but mother thought he was 
only pitying her because she was tired, and said quickly, 
“T am not tired this morning.” But father still kept his 
hand on her shoulder, and said again, “ Poor Jeanie, I’m 
so sorry !” 

I thought father had gotten a letter, and something 
was wrong with Sister Nell, and I knew by mother’s face 
that she thought so too now. She turned round and took 
hold of his arm, saying, ““ Now do tell right out, David, 
if anything’s the matter. You know I can bear almost 
anything better than waiting.” 

“ Well, mother,” he said, and I knew by his tone how 
sorry he felt, “ the carpet-rags are gone—stolen, I think.” 

“ Why, David Knight! you never could find anything, 
not even your own sermons; you must be mistaken.” 
And mother started for the carriage-house, followed by 
father, who this time would have been only too glad to 
be proved in the wrong. 

When they came back, I could easily see that father 
had been right. Mother tried to laugh about it, and 
“bear up,” as New England people say, but it was not an 
easy task, and after a little while she made some excuse to 
get alone. When she came back we knew she had been 
crying. Father hovered about her all day in his quiet, 
protecting way, that does us all so much good. When 
Brother John came home to dinner he at once investi- 
gated, and found traces of tramps who had slept in the 
loft, so that the recovery of the rags seemed a forlorn 
hope. 

The next day, Sunday, in the long prayer, I was sure 
father thought about mother when he prayed for those in 
affliction. He preached about the reasons of God’s deal- 
ings with his people. I remember it particularly, because 
at dinner mother said, “ David, why do you suppose this 
came to me? What reason do you think there was for 
this disappointment ? ” 

Father waited a moment before he answered, “I don’t 
know, Jeanie; there was one, and maybe we shall know 
sometime.” 

A week after, Brother John came home and announced 
that he thought he had found some of the rags; he 
wanted mother to go with him after dinner to identify 
them if she could, He had been inquiring at some of the 
weavers, and found at one man’s that he had just bought 
a lot of unusually nice rags from a boy, who did not seem 
to know their value, but who said his mother wanted to 
sell them. Mother went down, and, sure enough, there 
were her rags, but only about half of them. The weaver 
said he had paid only a part of the price for them, as he 
suspected something wrong, and the boy was to come for 
the remainder the next day. He agreed to notify Brother 
John when he came. 

The weaver called Brother John the next morning, the 
boy being at his shop. They confronted the culprit, the 
city marshal accompanying them. The lad was not over 
seventeen or eighteen years old, neither vicious-looking 
nor seemingly hardened in evil. When accused, he con- 
fessed his guilt, but claimed it to be his first offense, and 
that he was not the principal criminal, but only a tool in 
the employ of an older offender. He told the where- 
abouts of the rest of the rags, and agreed to return the 
money the weaver had already paid him; he promised 
that this should be his last, as well as his first offense. 
As Brother John did not wish to prosecute him, the mar- 
shal released him on these conditions. He brought the 
money to the weaver as he had agreed, and disappeared. 
The rest of mother’s rags were found where he had said 
they were, and returned to her. Soon they were woven 
into what we always called “our carpet with a romance.” 

A few days after their recovery father said to mother, 
“ Jeanie, I think perhaps I know now why this happened 
to you.” 

Mother could discuss this question with more equanim- 
ity now than before, and quietly asked, “ Well, why?” 

Father stooped over and stroked Joe’s soft, silky ears 
before he replied, “Perhaps it happened so that that 
barrel of carpet-rags might save that poor boy from a life 
of evil and crime. I hope so,—let us pray so!” 

Mother just smiled back to him. Mother’s smiles 
always seem the other half of father’s prayers. 

All this was years ago. This morning a stranger 








When dinner-time came, I was con- 


Father came in, looking very sober, and went | scious of emphasizing the ring of the dinner-bell. 


Mother came into the room alone, and evidently ex- 
cited. 

“ Mother,” I said more than a trifle impatiently, “ who 
is that man?” 

“ Why, Patience” (I was named before my character 
was formed), “that’s the carpet-rag boy! and he’s a good 
man, and a lawyer, and he’s married, and says that saved 
him ; and he’s coming out to dinner.” 

This is what made me think about those carpet-rags, 


| and tell this story, which is pretty much all truth ; for 


truth is always stranger than fiction. 


CONCERT EXERCISE. 


—_—— 


HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE.* 


BY CHARLES E. VAIL. 


Singing : “ Descend from heaven, immortal dove” (tune, 
imborne). 


Repeat in concert the twenty-second chapter of Reve- 
lation. , 


Prayer. 
I. THE EMPLOYMENTS OF HEAVEN, 


Leader : We have been reading about heaven. Let us 
now gather together what we know about that land. 
What does the Bible tell us shall be done there ? 

First scholar : 


They shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy 
house; and thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy 
pleasures (Psa. 36: 8). 

Second scholar : 


And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, and the beasts, and the elders: and the num- 
ber of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands; saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing (Rev. 
5:11, 12). 

Third scholar : 


Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve him 
day and night in his temple (Rev. 7 : 15). 


Fourth scholar : 


And they sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb, saying, Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
saints (Rev. 15: 3). 

All: 


And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as 
the voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth 
(Rev. 19 : 6). 

Singing by the infant class: “There is a happy land.” 


II. THE INHABITANTS OF HEAVEN. 


Leader : What is said of the inhabitants of heaven? 
Fifth scholar : 


Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun im the king- 
dom of their Father (Matt. 13: 43). 


Siath scholar : 


And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ ; if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be 
also glorified together (Rom. 8: 17). 

Seventh scholar : 


Therefore the redeemed of the Lord shall return, and come 
with singing unto Zion: and everlasting joy shall be upon their 
head (Isa. 51: 11). 


Eighth scholar : 


And there shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie: but 
they which are written in the Lamb’s book of life (Rev. 21: 27). 
Ninth scholar : 


He that overcometh shall inherit all things; and I will be 
his God, and he shall be my son (Rev. 21: 7). 


Tenth scholar : 


And I lodked, and lo, a Lamb stood on the Mount Sion, and 
with him an hundred forty and four thousand, having his 
Father’s name written in their foreheads (Rev. 14: 1). 


Eleventh scholar : 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God (Matt. 
5: 8). 


Twelfth scholar : 


And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
my name’s sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life (Matt. 19: 29). 

Thirteenth scholar : 


And he said to me, These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb (Rev. 7 : 14). 


All: 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
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which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: 
and not to me only, but anto all them also that love his 
appearing (2 Tim. 4: 8). 

Singing: “There is a land of pure delight.” 


Ill. THE JOYS OF HEAVEN. 


Leader : What is said of the joys of heaven ? 
Fourteenth scholar : 


Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall -— 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is (1 John 
3: 2). 


Fifteenth scholar : 

To him that overcometh will I give to eatof the hidden manna, 
and will give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written, which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it 
(Rev. 2: 17). 
Sixteenth scholar : 

To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, who are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salvation (1 Pet. 1: 4, 5). 
Seventeenth scholar : 

There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God (Heb. 
4:9). 

Eighteenth scholar : 


But rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s suf- 
ferings ; that, when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad 
also with exceeding joy (1 Pet. 4: 13). 

Nineteenth scholar : 


And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple of it. And the city had no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: for the glory of 
God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof (Rev. 21: 
22, 23). 

Twentieth scholar : 

As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness: I shall 
be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness (Psa. 17 : 15). 
Twenty-first scholar : P 

Thou wilt show me the path of life: in thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy: at thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore 
(Psa. 16: 11). 

Twenty-second scholar : 

They shall not hunger nor thirst ; neither shall the heat nor 
sun smite them: for he that hath mercy on them shall lead 
them, even by the springs of water shail he guide them (Isa. 
49: 10). 

Twenty-third scholar : 

And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor erying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former things 
are passed away (Rev. 21: 4). 

All: 


But, as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him (1 Cor. 2: 9). 


Singing: “ Jerusalem the golden.” 
IV. THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 


Leader : What passages of Scripture teach us how we 
may reach the land of which we have been singing ? 
Twenty-fourth scholar : 

Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting life (John 
4:14). 

Twenty-fifth scholar : 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and 
believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation; but is passed from death unto 
life (John 5 : 24). 

Twenty-siath scholar : 

Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the life: he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die 
(John 11 : 25, 26). 

Twenty-seventh scholar : 

Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the life: 
no man cometh unto the Father, but by me (John 14: 6). 
Twenty-eighth scholar : 

And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent (John 17 : 3). 
Twenty-ninth scholar : 

But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal: for where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also (Matt. 6 : 20, 21). 

Thirtieth scholar : 


And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake: but 
he that endureth to the end shall be saved (Matt. 10: 22). 
Thirty-first scholar : 

I am the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and out, and find pasture (John 10: 9). 
Thirty-second scholar : 

Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved (Acts 4: 12). 


T hirty-third scholar : 


Let us labour therefore to enter into that rest, lest any man 
fall after the same example of unbelief (Heb. 4: 11). 


Thirty-fourth scholar : 


Who will render to every man according to his deeds: to 
them who by patient continuance in well doing seek for glory 
and honour and immortality, eternal life (Rom. 2: 6, 7). 


All: 


Now unto him that is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of his glory with 
exceeding joy, to the only wise God, our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, Uaminton and power, both now and ever. men 
(Jude 24, 25). 


Singing: “A beautiful land by faith I see.” 
Benediction. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Second Quarter, 1881.| 


4. April 7A,—Covetousness 2.2.06... -ccceenceeenncnencnsseenene Luke 12: 13-21 
5. May 1.—Lostand Found ............ cvvcccvscesosccocececess Luke 15: 1-10 
6. May 8.—The Prodigal S0n.... .....-....60-. .cecceeenee ses Luke 16: 11-24 
7. May 15.—The Rich Man and Lazarus...... Luke 16: 19-31 
8 May 22.—Parables on Prayer ...... ~~... -ceeeeeenseeeeee Luke 18: 1-14 
9. May 20.—Parable of the Pounds ..........----+- -e+000--00 Luke 19: 11-27 
10. June 5.—The Crucifixion ......:..-....«.. cocococcovecceses Luke 2; 33-46 
1. June 12.—The Walk to Emmaus ..........-...000eseeewees Luke 2: 19-32 
2. June 19.—Review of the Lessons. 

%. June 2%.—A Lesson of Witnessing ..............-.--.-++++- Lake &: 44-53 


LESSON 7, SUNDAY, MAY 15, 1881. 
Title: THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: THE WICKED IS DRIVEN AWAY IN HIS WICKED 
NaS: BUT THE RIGHTEOUS HATH HOPE IN HIS DEATH.— Prov. 14: 32. 


Lesson Topic: A Lesson of Consequences. 


( 1. Earthly Ease, v.19. 
Outline: / 2. Earthly Trials, v. 20, 21. 
3. Spiritual Results, v. 22-31. 


HOME READINGS. 

Monday, May 9: Luke 16: 19-31. A lesson of consequences, 

Tuesday, May 10: James 5: 1-8. Ease obtained by evil. 

Wednesday, May 11: Job 42:7-17. Ease obtained from God. 

Thursday, May 12: Heb. 11: 32-40. Trials of the fathers. 

Friday, May 13: 2 Cor, 11: 23-33. Trials of the apostles. 

Saturday, May 14: Matt. 25: 41-46. Result of selfish ease. 

Sunday, May 15: Rey. 7: 9-17. Result of trials endured. 

LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 16: 19-31.] 

19. There was a certain rich man, which was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day : 

20. And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which 
was laid at his gate, full of sores, 

21. And desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell from 
the rich man’s table: moreover the dogs came and licked his 
sores, 

22. And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was carried 
by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: the rich man also died, 
and was buried ; 

23. And in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and 
seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 

24. And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger 
in water, and cool my tongue: for I am tormented in this flame. 

25. But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things : but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented. 

26. And beside all this, between us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed: so that they which would pass from hence to you 
cannot; neither can they pass to us, that would come from 
thence. 

27. Then he said, I pray thee therefore, father, that thou 
wouldest send him to my father’s house : 

28. For I have five brethren ; that he may testify unto them, 
lest they also come into this place of torment. 

29. Abraham saith unto him, They have Moses and the 
prophets ; let them hear them. . 

30. And he said, Nay, father Abraham ; but if one went unto 
them from the dead, they will repent. 

31. And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the 


prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Luke 16:19. Purple and fine linen.——Purple raiment that 
was on the kings of Midian. Judg. 8: 26. And Mordecai 
went out from the presence of the king in royal apparel of 
blue and white, and with @ great crown of gold, and with a 
garment of fine linen and purple. Esther 8 : 15.—Fine linen 
with broidered work from Egypt was that which thou spreadest 
forth to be thy sail; blue and purple from the isles of Elishah 
was that which covered thee. Ezek. 27 :7.——And they clothed 
him with purple, and platted a crown of thorns, and put it 
about his head. Mark 15: 17. 

V. 20. Was laid at his gate-———Yet all this availeth me 
nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king’s 
gate. Esther 5: 13.——And a certain man lame from his 
mother’s womb was carried, whont they laid daily at the gate 
of the temple which is called Beautiful, to ask alms of them 
that entered into the temple. Acts 3: 2.——Rob not the poor, 
because he is poor: neither oppress the afflicted in the gate. 





Full of sores.——So went Satan forth from the presence of 
the Lord, and smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his 
foot unto his crown. Job 2:7. For thine arrows stick fast 
in me, and thy hand presseth me sore. There is no soundness 
in my flesh because of thine anger; neither is there any rest 
in my bones because of my sin. Psa. 38: 2, 3.——From the 
sole of the foot even unto the head there is no soundness in it, 
but wounds and bruises, and putrifying sores: they have not 
been closed, neither bound up, neither mollified with ointment. 
Isa, 1 : 6,—Is there no balm in Gilead? is there no physician 








there? why then is not the health of the daughter of my 
people recovered? Jer. 8: 22. 

V. 21. With the crwmbs.——And she said, Truth, Lord: yet 
the dogs eat the crumbs which fall from their master’s table. 
Matt. 15: 27.——And she answered and said unto him, Yes, 
Lord : yet the dogs under the table eat the children’s crumbs. 
Mark 7 : 28.—~When they were filled, he said unto his dis- 
ciples, Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost. John 6:12. 


V. 22. Carried by the angels.——For he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. They shall bear 
thee up in thy hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 
Psa. 91: 11, 12..——Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation ? 
Heb. 1: 14. 


Abraham's bosom.——Many .. . shall sit down with Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. Matt. 
8: 11.——Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his 
disciples, whom Jesus loved. John 13: 23.——To that also 
which is of the faith of Abraham; who is the father of us all. 
Rom. 4: 16.——He said unto her, Give me thy son. And he 
took him out of her bosom. 1 Kings 17:19. 


The rich man also died.——And the fruits thy soul lusted after 
have departed from thee, and all things which are dainty and 
goodly have departed from thee, and thou shalt find them no 
more at all. Rev. 18: 14.——They spend their days in wealth, 
and in a moment go down to the grave. Job 21: 13. 

And was buried. And so I saw the wicked buried, who 
had come and gone from the place of the holy, and they were 
forgotten in the city where they had so done. Eccl. 8 : 10.—— 
All the kings of the nations, even all of them, lie in glory, 

* 
every one in his own house. Isa. 14: 18. What hast thou 
here, and whom hast thou here, that thou hast hewed thee out 
a sepulchre here, as he that heweth him out a sepulchre on high, 
and that graveth a habitation for himself in a rock, Isa. 22:16. 


V. 23. Hell_——The wicked shall be turned into hell, and 
all the nations that forget God. Psa. 9:17.——The way of 
life is above to the wise, that he may depart from hell beneath. 
Prov. 15 : 24.—-Whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be 
in danger of hell fire. Matt. 5:22.——It is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell. Matt. 5: 29. How can 
ye escape the damnation of hell? Matt. 23 : 33.——God spared 
not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell. 2 Pet. 
2:4. Death and hell delivered up the dead which were in 
them. Rey. 20: 13.——Their worm shall not die, neither shall 
their fire be quenched. Isa. 66: 24. 














V. 24. Have mercy on me, Then said Samuel, Wherefore 
then dost thou ask of me, seeing the Lord is departed from thee, 
and is become thine enemy? 1 Sam. 28 :16.——It is a people 
of no understanding: therefore he that made them will have no 
mercy on them, and he that formed them will show them no 
favor. Isa. 27: 11.——For he shall have judgment without 
mercy, that hath showed no mercy. Jas. 2: 13. 


V.25. Thy good things.——Y et he filled their houses with good 
things: but the counsel of the wicked is far from me. Job 
22 : 18.- Men of the world, which have their portion in this 
life. Psa. 17: 14.——Their eyes stand out with fatness: they 
have more than heart could wish. .. . Behold these are the un- 
godly, who prosper in the world; they increase in riches, Psa, 
73:7, 12.——Whose end is destruction, whose God is their 
belly. Phil. 3: 19.——Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. 1 John 2: 15. 





Lazarus evil things.——In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion. John 16: 33.——We must through much tribulation 
enter info the kingdom of God. Acts 14 :22.——No man should 
be moved by these afflictions: for yourselves know that we are 
appointed thereunto. 1 Thess. 3: 3.——To suffer affliction with 
the people of God. Heb. 11 : 25.——These are they which came 
out of great tribulation. Rev. 7: 14. 

V. 26. Between us and you.——Then shall ye return, and 
discern between the righteous and the wicked, between him 
that serveth God and him that serveth him not. Mal. 3: 18. 
——And these shall go away into everlasting punishment: but 
the righteous into life eternal. Matt. 25: 46. 

V. 29. Let them hear them. To the law and to the testi- 
mony : if they speak not according to this word, it is because there 
is no light in them. Isa. 8 : 20.——NSearch the scriptures; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life: and they are they which 
testify of me. John 5: 39.——These were more noble than 
those in Thessalonica, in that they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures daily, whether 
those things were so. Acts 17 : 11. 








We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that-ye take 
heed. 2 Pet. 1:19. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Like the last two lessons, the present one belongs to the 
last four months of our Saviour’s life on earth, as he was 
journeying through Perea and teaching. 

Between the last lesson and this intervene the parable of 
the Unjust Steward, with some reprovings of the Pharisees, 
who were covetous and mocked at him. He showed them 
that many things which men esteem highly are abomination 
before God. The present lesson belongs to that series of 
reproofs. 

The rich man is sometimes called “ Dives” in. literature, 
both sacred and secular ; which ‘is nothing more than the 
Latin for “Rich.” Lazarus js from the Hebrew, and means 
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“God-help.” It expresses the state of abandonment to which 
he was reduced.” 

“ Abraham’s bosom” is an ancient Jewish expression for 
paradise, or especially, for its higher joys. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(19.) But there was a certain rich man, and he was clothed 
in purple and fine linen, delighting himself day by day 
magnificently. (20.) And a certain beggar, named Lazarus, 
had been laid at his gate, being filled with sores, (21.) and 
desiring to be filled with the crumbs that fell from the rich 
man’s table: nay, even the dogs used to come and lick his 
sores. (22.) And it came to pass that the beggar died, and 
hat he was borne away by the angels into the bosom of 
Abraham: and the rich man also died and was buried, (23.) 
and in Hades lifting up his eyes, being in torment, he 
seeth Abraham at a distance, and Lazarus in his bosom. 
(24.) And he, calling, said, Father Abraham, pity me, and 
send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue ; because I am in anguish in this flame. 
(25.) But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy life 
receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus, in like manner, evil 
things: and now here he is comforted, and thou art in 
anguish, (26.) And besides all this, between us and you 
there hath been fixed a great gulf, in order that they who 
would cross over hence to you may not be able, nor they who 
are there cross over from thence to us. (27.) And he said, I 
pray thee, then, Father, that thou send him to my father’s 
house: (28.) for I have five brethren: that he may testify to 
them, that they may not themselves also come into this place 
of torment. (29.) But Abraham saith, They have Moses and 
the prophets: let them hear them. (30.) And he said, Nay, 
Father Abraham: but if one go to them from the dead, they 
will repent. (31.) And he said unto him, If they do not hear 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rise from the dead. 

NOTES. 


The fifteenth chapter contains a trilogy of parables setting 
forth, under the images of the lost sheep, the lost drachma, 
and the lost son, God’s more than willingness to receive the 
lost but repenting sinner. The third of these parables unites 
with the two in the sixteenth chapter to form another trilogy, 
all having reference to the use of property in connection with 
our spiritual interests, The first (that of the prodigal son) 
uses reckless waste of material property to illustrate spiritual 
improvidence and its consequent destitution. The second 
(that of the unjust steward) illustrates, by a shrewd and 
provident, though unscrupulous, use of worldly goods in 
securing a temporary worldly home, the importance of mak- 
ing an equally provident, but beneficent and righteous, use of 
our worldly goods for securing eternal habitations. The 
third (that of the rich man and Lazarus) exhibits a practi- 
cal failure so to use our worldly possessions, and its disastrous 
consequences. It attaches itself directly to the injunction, 
“Make to yourselves friends by means of the unrighteous 
mammon, that when it (the unrighteous mammon, worldly 
wealth) fails you, they (the friends so acquired) may receive 
you into eternal tabernacles.’”’ Our Lord draws out at length 
the case of a man revelling in worldly goods, and invited to 
secure, by means of it, in a needy person lying at his gate, a 
friend for future need, fails to avail himself of the opportu- 
nity, and when abandoned by his wealth, finds that he has 
secured no friends and home for the future. No Lazarus 
hastens in eager gratitude to open to him the gates of the 
eternal city. 

Verses 19-21—The rich man and the beggar.. The rich 
man was clad in purple and fine linen: the costliest apparel ; 
he delighted himself, evidently, in feasting, music, ete.; 
splendidly, magnificently. In all this there is nothing charged 
upon him positively vicious: he might have had all this 
splendor, and yet have been an heir of heaven. His crime 
was selfish and godless worldliness. He forgot that he was 
a steward, soon to be removed from his stewardship, and he 
forgot to provide for the coming gxigency.—The beggar, 
named Lazarus (a familiar Jewish name), had been laid (per- 
haps better, thrown, in careless neglect) at his gateway : 80 
hungry that he desired the crumbs from the rich man’s table,— 
probably in contemptuous pity they were given to him ;—so 
forsaken that his wounds were left to the ministry of the dogs. 
Here was the rich man’s opportunity : one in whom the good 
Samaritan would have found a neighbor, and to whom the 
good Samaritan would have proved a neighbor : one who, as a 
presumptive heir of glory, and converted by the rich man’s 
beneficence into a friend, would in the coming exigency have 
hastened, with grateful eagerness, to open to him the gates of 
paradise. The beggar’s poverty is no more a virtue than the 
rich man’s wealth is a crime; but the parable assumes that 
the beggar’s worldly destitution marks a corresponding hum- 
bleness of spirit. . 

Verse 22.—The beggar died. In advance of the rich man. 
The plan of the parable requires that he die before the rich 
man, that he may be, at his coming, in the eternal habita- 
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tions, where, if previously won by beneficence, he might have the prophets, neither will they believe though one rise from 


welcomed his benefactor.— Was borne away by the angels. We 
have a hint as to the ministry of angels toward “them that 


are to be heirs of salvation.”—The bosom of Abraham. The | apparition of the dead man might astonish, alarm, enrage, 


conception is that of a banqueting table, at which the Jewish 
patriarch presides, and his faithful children recline by him, 
and lean upon his bosom (Matt.8:11; John 13: 23).— Was 
buried in splendor befitting his wealth : no angels attend upon 
his soul. On the other hand, nothing is said of the beggar’s 
burial : his miserable body was hardly deemed worthy of the 
ceremony. 

Verse 23.—In Hades. The universal 'receptacle of the 
dead, into which both alike descended, but which had its 
separate compartments for both classes. The beggar was in 
Paradise or Elysium: the rich man was in that part of it which 
answers to Gehenna or Tartarus. “ Hades” never means the 
place of torment, though it includes it.— He sees Abraham at a 
distance. Though permanently separated, they are within 
sight and hearing of each other. 

Verse 24.—Father Abraham. He recognizes and appeals to 
the Father of the race. He is a Jew, and cherishes his 
Jewish confidence. We are dealing with a parable, and must 
draw no mistaken inferences as to the relations and inter- 
course of the departed. As in other parables, dialogue brings 
out vividly the truths sought to be enforced.—Pity me. 
Abraham is appealed to as under God, caring for and ready 
to succor his children.—Send Lazarus. The rich man has 
not forgotten his old-time elevation above Lazarus: he has 
forgotten that in their former state he established no claim to 
the poor man’s gratitude. The request brings forcibly to the 
reader's mind how recklessly his opportunity was thrown 
away. Christ, in the person of Lazarus, had been hungry, 
destitute, wretched, and had not been ministered to by the 
rich man (Matt. 25:45). Mark how the idea of reciprocal 
service in the kingdom of God pervades the Scriptures.— Dip 
the tip of his finger in water, and thus let the drops fall upon 
his tongue. So slight a boon asked and refused, shows the 
extremity to which he was reduced. How keen and bitter 
must be his memories*of their former respective conditions 
of selfish luxury and unheeded suffering! Had he made 
Lazarus his friend, he would have had one to welcome him at 
the heavenly gate: now he dares only ask for a drop of water 
from him for his burning tongue —Jn anguish. The imagery 
of hell is taken from Gehenna, where fires kept perpetually 
burning symbolize the torments of the lost. 

Verse 25.—Child, remember. The reference here in language 
is not so much to the proper rewards of conduct and charac- 
ter, as to equitable alternations of condition ; the rich and 
prosperous now beggared and suffering, the formerly beggared 
and wretched now crowned with bliss. Underneath, however, 
lies the tacit idea that the rich man has himself to blame for 
this change in his condition. He did not look out for the 
evil day: he did not in prosperity make provision for adver- 
sity: he did not use that unrighteous mammon in securing to 
himself friends who would now not merely have alleviated 
his anguish with a drop of water, but would have welcomed 
- him gladly into their own abodes of bliss. Abraham deals 
tenderly with the rich man; but the latter remembers all the 
past, his selfish revelling and neglect of his suffering neighbor, 
and his conscience acquiesces in the righteous retribution that 
subjects him to anguish, while the other is comforted. 

Verse 26.— Besides the natural justice of his torment, there 
is a physical impossibility that Lazarus should come to his 
aid; there is an impassable chasm fixed between them, which 
can be overpassed from neither side. There can be no fleeing 
from the one; there can be no aid brought from the other. 
The apparent teaching of this imagery is the final immuta- 
bility of moral distinctions, and unchangeableness of moral 
destinies. The impassable gulf must be the profound separa- 
tion of moral character, of divine decree, and of providential 
arrangement. The case of the lost seems hopeless. 

Verses 27, 28.—The lost man yields to the necessity ; but 
he has another petition. If Lazarus cannot bring aid to him, 
he may at least go and warn his five worldly and ungodly 
brethren against hastening in blind recklessness to this same 
place of torment. The five brethren are simply a definite 
number for the life-likeness of the parable. The concern of 
the rich man for his brethren we need have no more difficulty 
in explaining than the querulousness of the elder brother in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Whatever the rich man’s 
selfishness, he appears as having undergone no such utter 
depravation of character as would quench in him the instincts 
of natural affection. He would make his own sufferings a 
lesson to his brethren. The Saviour introduces this request, 
doubtless, for the sake of bringing out the weighty and all- 
important lesson of the following verses. 

Verses 29-31.—Abraham refers the rich man to Moses and 
the prophets, God’s appointed and abiding preachers, testify- 
ing precisely the same truths which Lazarus would proclaim 
to them.— Let them hear them: The testimony is equally dis- 
tinct, and the obligation as imperative. The rich man urges 
the additional weight of testimony given by one who comes 
from the dead. The solemn miracle, he says, will enforce the 
intrindically weighty truth, and they will believe. Abraham 
replies—and the Lord here shows his profound knowledge of 
* the human heart—that if they will not belieye Moses and 
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the dead. Moral means only can effect a moral conversion. 
A mere outward miracle will not change the affections. The 


but would not produce either penitence or love. If Christ 
had responded to the challenge of the Jews, and descended 
from the cross, they would not, therefore, have believed him, 
notwithstanding their declaration. 


’ THE GREAT GULF FIXED. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


It is a rule of rhetoric, cast into a quaint form, which says, 
“ Comparisons never come in on all-fours.” 

This parable is not an allegory ; but, like that of the Good 
Samaritan, it is a story from mere commonplace life,—an inci- 
dent that might happen any time, anywhere,—used here just 
to illustrate a religious principle. It must not be taken, 
therefore, as doctrinally exhaustive upon each particular; 
but as a whole at once, with a forcible bearing in one direc- 
tion only. It rushes its meaning rapidly forward towards a 
single point which our Saviour was then pressing. 

It would be very easy to waste time in bewildering disquisi- 
tions concerning some obscure expressions in the narrative. 
So we should run into vexing and profitless dispute. There 
are a few equally interesting things which may be enumerated 
wherein we agree. 

I. For example, this: The allotments of divine Providence 
on earth are not always evenly based upon a register of 
human desert. 

1. The rich man is not offered as a luminous exhibition of 
personal worth (see vs. 19-21). The name Dives (from the 
Latin word meaning rich) is not found in the Scripture story. 
It is only the fanciful appellation adopted by old commenta- 
tors for easy discrimination of the persons. This man wore 
royal clothes, and daily set a magnificent table. - But we are 
not informed as to any portion of an early history from 
which we may infer that he was specially favored of heaven, 
for all that he seemed so beneficently surrounded. 

2. On the other hand, Lazarus was a beggar, and fright- 
fully diseased. His condition was pitiable. But it does not 
follow that he had been immoral, nor that he was under 
judgment for crime. Our Saviour once said (John 9: 3) that it 
was not because of a man’s sins, nor the sins of his parents, 
that he was born blind; and also he cautioned his disciples 
against concluding (Luke 13: 4) that the people on whom 
the tower of Siloam fell were sinners above the rest. 

Neither of these men represented in the parable took his 
moral state, or received his everlasting reward, from his 
earthly lot. That is not the rule in either direction. Dives 
was not wicked because he was wealthy; nor was Lazarus 
righteous because he was poor. 

II. Thus we reach a second lesson in the story: The ques- 
tion as to a man’s acceptance with God turns on permanent 
character. 

1. The name which this poverty-stricken invalid bears is 
all that is given us at this stage in the story to indicate that 
he was a religious man. It is simply the ancient Eleazer put 
into the New Testament Lazarus—the Hebrew translated to 
Greek—and means God is my help. It is plain that our Lord 
Jesus designed this as a sufficient description of him. As 
Alford shrewdly remarks, he purposed “ to fill in the charac- 
ter of the poor man.” He doubtless gave the appellation, as 
Bunyan bestowed the name of his hero in Pilgrim’s Progress : 
he called his name Christian because he was a Christian. 
And this beggar here is called “ God is my help,’”’ because he 
was a good man, living according to his light by the help of 
God. 

2. But the other man’s character is under a full exhibition. 
He was luxuriously self-seeking. He lavished his wealth 
upon himself, and fed his appetites unrestrainedly. He was 
inhumane. Here was Lazarus close by—in actual pain— 
hungry—humiliated. Just common feeling demanded relief 
for him. The very brutes in Perea were less brutal than 
Dives. Then it was so easy to give the hungry creature all 
he craved. “Crumbs” were the fragments of those thin cakes 
used for bread in those times, upon which guests wiped their 
fingers after dipping them in the dishes, and which they then 
flung on the floor. These fine-wheat morsels sopped in the 
gravies appeared to the famished beggar so good that his eager 
eyes filled with the hanker of hunger after them. The rich 
man was not only in his conduct heartless, but in his custom 
irreligious ; for the Jewish law demanded consideration of 





the poor with a hundred reiterated precepts; these he 
habitually disobeyed. And in the end of the tale we have the | 
intimation that, above everything else, Dives never paid any | 
attention to what Moses and the prophets were thundering in 
his ears from the Scriptures about making preparation for | 
another world which was lying out beyond this. We reach | 
the conclusion that in this parable the rich man represents a 
worldly sinner. 

So we shall miss the force of the whole illustration unless | 
we persistently keep in mind that salvation is not predicated | 
upon one’s earthly surroundings, but on his religious character | 
before God. 


ITI. Again: We learn here that death is the inevitable | 


| family left behind on the earth (see vs. 27-29). 


event which ushers in the certain immortality of each human 
soul, 

1. Both of these men died. See verses 22, 23. It is not 
said that Lazarus was buried also; such was not the happy 
fortune of paupers in Palestine always ; perhaps his body was 
simply cast out of the city. But his soul was borne into 
heaven at once, and his funeral was conducted by angels. The 
expression “Abraham’s bosom ” was a familiar Jewish phrase. 
From the earliest times they called Abraham the “ Father of 
the faithful,” and they signified that to be with him was to 
share his felicity in the home of the blessed on high. The 
figure here suggested is that of a feast, at which, according to 
the ordinary custom, Abraham reclined on a couch, and 
Lazarus was his next companion—as it were, his bosom com- 
panion. 

2. Both of these men found themselves living after they 
had died. Dives’ body received sumptuous interment, no 
doubt, according to the fortune he possessed. Whatever 
friends could do, they are represented here as decorously 
doing. But human sympathy could go no farther. Into the 
solemn mystery of that other life he moved alone. Then he 
suddenly discovered that he was within eye-stroke of his old 
neighbor. There he sat, at peace and in tranquillity of 
attractive comfort, while the rich man in awful pain looked 
over the gulf and saw him far off. The word “hell” must 
not be forced ; it signifies only the place of departed spirits. 
But a deeper suggestiveness is found in the word “ torment,” 
and this cannot be passed by. It is unexplained, but it must 
mean trouble of serious sort. 

IV. We press forward for our fourth lesson: What comes 
after death is to us of far more importance than what comes 
before. 

1. For, first, it gathers up now into itself whatever went 
before, and includes all its consequences. Observe that in the 
parable our Saviour at this point suddenly concentrates the 
entire admonition upon the history of the rich man, and 
leaves Lazarus only as a silent part of the spectacle. See 
verse 24. How unconsciously Dives assumes that the poor 
man is quite as obsequious as perhaps in his hunger he used 
to be; that he will rise to wait on him willingly, and give 
water from his feast to the very man who once refused him 
crumbs from his own! Abraham reminds him that things 
are altered now; saints do not forsake the supreme joys of * 
heaven for journeying through the perils of hell on lost souls’ 
errands. See verse 25. “Thy good things:” there is a deep 
and bitter irony in the use of that little word “thy.” It 
recalls to the recollection of the supercilious sinner that he 
had accustomed himself hitherto to live as if he sovereignly 
owned the better part of this world; now he must acknow]l- 
edge he had exhausted all his valuable resources. 

2. And then what comes after death introduces fresh and 
heavy experiences of its own. It cannot be literal fire which 
is here intended by the figure, any more than it is a literal 
feast at which Abraham is represented as sitting with Lazarus. 
The contrast is offered of highest felicity with most extreme 
suffering. But, not to dwell speculatively upon that, certain 
suggestions are certainly in the parable concerning the future 
state, which may be accepted. 

That other life will be quite as sensitive as this, and possi- 
bly more so. Power of suffering may be augmented. Dives 
seems agonized by his flames more than ever Lazarus was by 
his sores. 

There will be recognition of friends and relatives and 
neighbors in that new existence. These souls all appear to 
know each other in those moments of terrible candor. And 
they understand each other, too, at last ; there is great plain- 
ness of speech among them. 

Memory is to enter in as one of the stings of an ungodly 
man’s retribution. “Son, remember!” The chances used 
up, the sins committed, the opportunities neglected,—these 
will be part of men’s future punishment, whatever else hap- 
pens to them. “Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things.” We shall be “unclothed” of nothing; we 
shall be “clothed upon” of much (see 2 Cor. 5: 4). 

V. The story now hurries. Our closing lesson is this: 
The gospel invitation reaches its limit in this state of our 
existence. 

1. There will be no increase in the ordinary means of 
grace. The proffer of alleviation cannot be made to the 
impenitent after death. When the rich man had received 
his answer concerning that drop of water he desired, he gave 
up all hope for himself. But he instantly began to urge a 
new proposition to dispatch Lazarus on an errand to his 
We would 
like to believe lost souls are interested in the salvation of 
friends; but it must be because they themselves are suffering 
so severely. For their motive is not the glory of God’s 
grace. 

2. No novel form of address will be possible (see vs. 30, 
31). .The folly of Dives’ persistency is inveterate. Men 
that will not listen to a living preacher would not give any 
better heed to a sermon from a sheeted ghost. What could 
it say new ? (see Job 4: 12-17.) The witch of Endor scared 
Saul, but he did not repent (see 1 Sam. 28: 20). To frighten 
people is notethe same as converting them. 

3. The condition of a lost soul is intelligently fixed for- 
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ever. There is no mistaking the decree (see v. 26). Where- 
abouts does the modern doctrine of “restoration” come in 
here? ‘ 

4. Prayers to saints are not likely to be of any avail. 
Abraham tells Dives in dexterous phraseology that Lazarus 
has now entered upon his inheritance of rest and comfort. 
Paul once waited upon the convenience of Felix for two 
years; Paul is otherwise occupied now. Some think that 
saints are ministering spirits’; if they are, they are sent forth 
to minister only “for them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion.” 

5. The experiment has been tried. One “rose from the 
dead” and preached the gospel ; did men then listen to the 
risen Christ ? 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H., CLAY TRUMBULL, 


A... rich man, .. . clothed in purple, . . . fared sump- 
tuously every day (v.19). Food and clothing, and sumptuous 
living every day in the year, are the most that any man can 
get out of riches, if he wants te spend them on himself. And 
it is for these things that most men want wealth. They want 
to be able to dress as well as their neighbors—as well as any- 
body ; to set a good table—without being compelled to econo- 
mize in their marketing ; and to have what they fancy—in 
their house or out of it. Riches, after all, add very little to 
a man, even for the life that now is; only more showy cloth- 
ing, more tempting food, more gratification of the senses, a 
larger house, and larger barns. The man himself is no 
more of a man—sometimes a good deal less of a man—for 
being rich. 

A... beggar ... was laid at his gate, full of sores, and 
desiring to be fed with the crumbs, . . . the dogs came and licked 
his sores (vs. 20, 21). With no home, diseased, friendless, and 
hungry, a man is more than poor. Everything seems to be 
against him. Yet a man can be all this, and have a happier 
time in the present life than the godless man who has plenty 
of money, and all that money can give. The beggar at the 
gate may be on his way to a home in heaven. The man who 
is full ef sores outside may be of sounder health inside than 
the one who wears purple and fine linen. He who is hungry 
for crumbs may be fed with the Bread of Life,—of which 
if he eats he shall never die. He who seems to be left to the 
mercy of the dogs in the street may have angels watching 
over him. Being on the track to heaven, and knowing it, a 
beggar has more enjoyment on his journey than the rich man 
who is going to hell. The path to glory is a pleasanter one 
than that which leads to perdition. Lord, let me be the 
saint in rags, rather than the lost sinner in fine raiment! 

The beggar died, and was carried by the angels: . . . the 
rich man also died, and was buried (v.22). Being carried by 
the angels is a great deal better than having a big funeral. 
What becomes of one’s spirit is a vast sight more important 
than what is done with his body. A long procession of 
mourners, a showy tombstone, and a glowing epitaph, are of 
no service to the dead man, and commonly they give little 
indication of the life he is still living. One of the poorest 
things in the world to live for is posthumous honor; yet 
when the hope of that is added to sumptuous fare’ during a 
lifetime, it is a strong temptation to most men. Real character 
is needed to resist it. If Moses had remained in the palace 
of Egypt, he would have lived luxuriously, and been sure of 
a first-class funeral, with a painted mummy-case, and perhaps 
a pyramid fora monument. But he chose “rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season ; esteeming the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in Egypt?’ His life was thencefor- 
ward in the wilderness; and “no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” But when Moses stood on the 
mount of transfiguration he had nothing to say of his lack of 
a funeral; and there is no reason to believe that he ever 
regretted his choice in abandoning the honors of earth. No 
man who follows his example, or who lives and dies like 
Lazarus, will have reason to mourn because little notice is 
taken of his burial. 

Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things (v. 25). A man gets 
what he lives for. If he wants his good things all in this 
life, he has them here. If he plans for nothing beyond, he 
finds it, when at last he is there. But if he cares for the 
present only in its promise and hope of the future, he attains 
to the object of his living when this life is over. If a man 
does not realize the importance of his choice while he is hav- 
ing the good things he has desired above all else, he will 
remember its folly when he looks back on it from the life that 
is to come. He will remember, too, the faet of his deliberate 
and intelligent choice. He will not then deny that he made 
it understandingly. You and I choosing to-day for eternity. 
What is our choice ? 

Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed (vy. 26). 
Heaven and hell are separated permanently. Those who 
belong in either state cannot get to the other—where they do 
not belong. Souls which have made their choice for eternity 
are entitled to remain where they want to be. And they do 
remain there—remain in the place of their chdice. A lost 
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soul does not really desire salvation, even though it longs 
for an easier time in perdition. A cry for water in hell is 
not a longing for the purity of heaven. The inmates of 
the two regions are as different as their dwellings. The 
closing up of the great gulf between heaven and hell would 
not change the nature of either state, or the character of 
its dwellers. Any man can be on either side of that gulf 
he prefers; but he cannot be on both sides. And the 
side which he chooses he must take just as he finds it. The 
river of life does not run on the hellward side of the great 
gulf. 

If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead (vy. 31). There is 
little use in discussing the question, whether there will be 
another term of probation beyond this life, while it is very 
clear that no one would improve it who has already decided 
that he does not want salvation. The trouble with men is 
not that they lack warnings to keep clear of perdition, but 
that they are determined to take all the risks of perdition so 
long as a choice is left to them. They have heard of the 
two sides of the great gulf, and they have no wish to start 
just yet toward the side to which Lazarus went. An appari- 
tion from the dead might frighten men, but it would not 
change their natures, nor cause them to think less of self and 
its gratification. If to-day a voice from heaven should sound 
out with unmistakable distinctness, saying that all who heard 
it must die within the coming week, many might be terrified, 
but their terror would not make them loving disciples of 
Jesus: it would not fit them for heaven. Sinning has not 
ceased in the yellow-fever districts. Soldiers do not all grow 
godly as they come under fire. Men who work in powder- 
mills are not all saints. Not all who admit the fact of a hell 
are now on the road to heaven. A knowledge of danger is 
not in itself sufficient to turn a man to the source of safety. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


You can scarcely help giving vivid pictures of this parable, 
and yet you may fail to teach the truth conveyed. But some 
will ask, “Can children grasp the lesscu of the future life of 
the soul?’”’ Try them and see. The first time a child knows 
anything of death the mind begins to reach out—ask, wonder. 
The philosopher who seeks proof of the immortality of the 
soul may find it in the questions of a little child. It is easy 
to give pictures and stories from the gospel, but that is only 
surface-teaching ; to interpret to the child’s heart, to translate 
to the young understanding the underlying truths, is the 
thorough work required from the earnest teacher. Do this, 
and you will plant faith where speculation would surely 
spring ; you may kindle hope sure and steadfast, where other- 
wise doubt and indifference would smother spiritual life. 

There were two men,—one rich, the other poor. What do 
you know of the rich man? Tell of the expense of the purple 
and fine linen ; purple, the costliest of colors, from one kind 
of shellfish, the color for kings’ robes ; linen, made from the 
finest flax growing in one place, often sold for its weight in 
gold. He fared sumptuously, feasts, plenty, servants, company 
every day. Of course he had friends, elegance and beauty 
around, and all that money could give. Who was at his gate? 
How did he get there? The beggar was laid at his gate, left 
alone, carried there by somebody as poor as himself, and left 
where he might hold out his hand for help as the rich man 
and his guests and his fat, well-fed servants passed by. He 
was in rags, he was hungry. We are not told if he got them 
often, for he kept on wanting. Like the hungry prodigal 
desiring the husks, he was desiring the crumbs which fell, 
dropped without notice, crumbs and scraps not carefully gath- 
ered and saved to feed the hungry. Was he well and strong, 
able to work? Was he covered and clothed? Not rags 
enough to hide the sores on his body; not one, but many, 
“full of sores.” Had he any friends? Even those who laid 
him at the gate may have done it to get rid of him. No good 
Samaritan poured on oil or wine, or bound up his wounds 
if priest or Leyite came among the rich man’s guests, they 
all passed by. But the street dogs came around him; not 
clean, petted dogs like yours, washed and combed, with shining 
collar or ribbon; no, the wandering, lean, hungry dogs, that 
nobody owned, They came, maybe, to see if any bones had been 
flung out that the beggar could not crawl after and reach. 
They saw his sores, and the dumb creatures could not speak 
the pity which no man spoke or showed, but they lapped his 
wounds with their long tongues, and moistened and licked his 
sores as dogs do their own bruises and hurts. 

One thing only came to both men; the beggar died, the 








rich man also died, and was buried. That means a great 


mourning, being wrapped in costly wrappings, with rare per- 
fumes and precious spices, a long procession, sounds of grief 


| and crying, a grand funeral, and a burial in a costly tomb. 


Not a word about the beggar’s funeral; there wasn’t any that 
passers-by could see. Maybe the dogs howled and whined 
when they felt that he was cold and stiff; maybe the rich 
man’s servants dragged him from the hard stones where he 
lay and Cied ; somebody carried him off, and pushed his body 
in some out-of-the-way cave outside the city, or into some pit 
or field,—a burying-place for beggars and paupers. What was 
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the beggar’s name? That means God-help. Unseen by 
men, waiting angels, when Lazarus died, carried him, Jesus 
said, to Abraham’s bosom. That meant where he found wel- 
come, rest, comfort, joy. Now the picture all changes. The 
rich man saw Lazarus afar off, he cried out. Do you know 
what he asked? Instead of a crumb that poor Lazarus often 
desired, he begged that Lazarus might bring him a drop of 
water. Did he seem to know Lazarus when he lay at his gate? 
He knew him then, afar off. He said “ Father Abraham.’ 
Would not Lazarus, then, have been his brother? Since the 
rich man never showed “ brotherly kindness” here, could he 
have expected Lazdrus to be his servant there? What did 
Abraham answer? (vs. 25, 26.) Why did he not want his 
five brothers to come to him? In what did he say he was 
tormented? Jesus meant he was in anguish which scald sand 
burns the soul as fire does the body, in a place of misery where 
was no rest nor love nor peace. Did he not have “ Moses and the 
prophets ” to teach him here? Did he repent? He said his 
brothers would “if one rose from the dead.’ Did the Jews 
who heard this story repent? Jesus knew he would soon die 
and rise again, and that many of them would not repent nor 
believe. Do you know the name of the rich man? It was 
not worth telling us, for it was not written in the Book of 
Life. Did Jesus say he was a wicked man? He was wicked, 
not because he was rich, but he forgot God, and only lived 
for himself. Was Lazarus righteous? Not because he was 
poor, but in his poverty he was patient and trusted God. 
Which one was the rich man after death? Which the beggar? 
Is it better to have good things on earth for a lifetime, or in 
heaven forever? Some things are taught in this story for 
children to remember. What we call death is the change to 
life beyond this. Then the wicked will be in misery, the 
good happy. Did the rich man say he was sorry, or wanted 
to be with Ged, or like him, or serve him? We shall know 
each other after death. We shall remember all of this life on 
earth. 

Will you always so live and love that in the never-ending 
years you can remember good things thought, said, and done, 
that will help you to be happy forever ? 

TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. R. MILLER. 

Find out from the introduction why our Lord spoke this 
parable, and the sin which he meant to condemn. 

Study the lesson in its contrasts. Look first at the contrast 
in this world. Bring out vividly the splendor and luxury of 
the rich man on the one hand, and, on the other, the poverty, 
suffering, friendlessness, and wretchedness of the beggar. 
Note the strange fact that while the rich man’s name is not 
mentioned, that of the beggar is given. There is a meaning 
in this,—point it out. In this first picture the advantage 
seems to be on the rich man’s side, and the beggar has the 
worst of it. 

Pass on to the second contrast,—at death. This is one gate 
through which all must pass, whether rich or poor. We can 
easily picture the different degrees of honor shown these two 
men after death. The parable states that the rich man was 
buried. No doubt his funeral was a grand affair. There 
would be a long procession, many hired mourners, plenty of 
flowers, a big monument. 

Nothing is said about the beggar’s burial. His body would 
be hustled out of the way without any ceremony, without 
mourners or respect. Still the beggar seems to haye the 
worst of it. 

Lift another veil. The rich man was only buried, but the 
beggar was escorted by angels. After all, his death had more 
honor about it than the rich man’s, Angels for escort are 
better than nodding plumes and a splendid funeral. The 
tide has turned for the beggar. 

Take next the contrast on the other side of death. There 
is another side,—that is something to know. The beggar is 
in Abraham’s bosom ; that is, in the home of rest and glory. 
Where is the rich man? On whose side is the advantage at 
this point? 

Notice here that the beggar was borne by angels to heaven, 
—not his soul, but the man himself. We talk about “ having 
souls ;” really we are souls, and we haye bodies. Point out 
here also that death did not injure the life of this poor man. 
He lived through it, and lost nothing but his beggary. Stop 
to find out the reason for this terrible reversal in the lot of 
these two men. Was it because one was rich, and the other 
poor ? 

Dwell on what is said of their condition. They are both 
living and conscious. Death does not end all. Then there is 
one place where rank is not determined on a money basis. 
The rich man; wealth could do nothing for him in the other 
world, There are some things money cannot buy; there are 
some things a beggar can have without money, which a rich 
man cannot get with all his gold. 

Study, next, the conversation between the rich man and 
Abraham. Notice that being one of Abraham’s race did not 
open the gate of heaven. It is not enough to come of a good 
family, or to belong to a church. Deeper lies that which 
settles one’s destiny. The principal truths taught in this con- 





versation are that there is retribution in the future life, with 
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sore suffering ; that memory lives on in the other world; that 
the separation is final, and the doom of the wicked irrevo- 
cable ; that it is too late to begin to think of the salvation of 
friends when one has passed into the other world ; that spirits 
are not sent back fo warn the impenitent; and that there is 
no need for any farther warning than we have already in the 
Bible. 


* QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

By what parable did Jesus show that it is the part of wis- 
dom to so use our riches as to secure our future good? (state 
briefly Luke 16; 1-13.) By what parable did he show how 
man may fail in this? (Luke 16: 23.) What sin was he 
rebuking? (v. 14.) How do covetousness, avarice, and self- 
ishness differ? Which is prominent in our lesson ? 

Verse 19.— How did Jesus represent the self-indulgence 
common to the rich? (Luke 12: 19.) Is it right or wrong 
for a Christian man of means to enjoy a luxurious style of 
living? Why is “purple” used as a sign of luxury? Whose 
presence’ im this world affects the relation existing between 
every rich man and his God? (v. 20.) Why does the exis- 
tence of poverty increase his obligations? (Luke 10: 27, 36, 
37.) Why is the rich man generally called Dives? What 
did the poor man ask, and how much sympathy did he 
receive? (v. 21.) What provision was made for the poor in 
the Jewish economy ? (Exod. 23:11.) What in the early 
Christian church? (Acts 2: 44, 45; Rom. 15: 26.) Is it bet- 
ter for Christians to feed beggars at their gates or in industrial 
homes and hospitals? (2 Thess. 3: 10-12.) 

Verses 22, 23.—In what hour will the true riches and the 
real poverty of men be revealed ? (Matt. 6:19, 20.) Is 
poverty a passport to heaven? (Luke 18: 24, 25; James 2: 
Explain more fully by 1 Tim. 6: 9,10.) Will the un- 
saved hereafter be conscious of their loss? (v. 23; Matt. 25: 
10-12; Luke 13: 25-28.) How does the event which reveals 
Lazarus’s character show the enormity of the rich man’s sin? 
(Matt. 25: 41-46.) By what symbolism is the wages of sin 
presented to human thought? (v. 24.) What prayer on the 
part of every soul is only a question of time? When is wis- 
dom’s time? What is the one all-inclusive sin which is man’s 
eternal condemnation? (John 5:40; 3: 18,19.) Why, in 
the day of final reckoning, can no page of human history be 
left out of the account? Who may derive comfort from this 
thought ? (2 Cor. 4: 17, 18.) If, perchance, among the 
redeemed throng, a will should run counter to the divine jus- 
tice, why still may the lost indulge no hope of relief? (v. 26.) 

Verses 27, 28.—If communication could be established 
between this world and the place of punishment, what warn- 
ings should we receive? What is the indirect’ testimony of 
these verses concerning such communication? Is man dis- 
posed to attribute his unbelief and sin to his own perversity 
or to the insufficiency of the provisions of grace? (v. 29, 30.) 
What is the fatal delusion of those who, neglecting present 
privileges, expect an overwhelming revelation to carry them 
into the kingdom? (vy. 31.) Who were, and who were not, 
convinced of Christ’s divinity by the restoration of Lazarus ? 
(John 12: 10,11.) How do you account for these different 


results? Whose voice have we heard since he arose from the 
dead ? 


5. 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 

In nothing is the superiority of Christianity over heathen- 
ism more clearly shown than in the interpretation of facts 
known alike to the heathen and the Christian. 
both an undisputed fact. 


Death was to 
Christ pointed out the unending 
issues of this life, and drew therefrom arguments why life 
should be made good and noble and true. Anacreon panses 
for a moment to remember death, and then plunges more 
madly into the pleasures of life. Horace sings in melancholy 
tones of the dreary Plutonian home, where there is no pleas- 
ure and no feasting; but the lesson which he, too, draws is, 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

Suppose that in summer two men should start to build 
houses for themselves. One builds on, a rock foundation a 
cottage of rough, unhewn stone. The other raises, with half 
the trouble, a light, fairy-like structure, and twines over it 
honeysuckle and ivy. Very beautiful it is, and very service- 
able so long as summer lasts. But when the storm and stress 
of winter come, the rough cottage stands, while the fairy 
framework and the flowers of the other are scattered to the 
winds of heaven. Recall the broad and the narrow path,— 
the broad path plain and pleasant, for it is downwards all the 
way ; the narrow path, rugged and hard to climb, yet sloping 
up to heaven. “ Easy is the descent to hell,” says the Roman 
poet ; and the reader will remember Bunyan’s Delicate Plain 
called Ease. “Through hardships to the stars” is the motto 
of an English family. 
Ease is not the road to excellence. Here is a piece of pig- 
tron, very easily prepared. It is melted from the ore, and 
cast into a block. But it is so brittle that you cannot use it 
where there will be any strain upon it. If you wish to make 
it worth anything at bearing strains, you must remelt, forge, 
refine, and weld it. Then it becomes malleable, and you feel 
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low’s poem of The Village Blacksmith, and compare 2 Cor- 
inthians 4: 17, 18. Y 

A balance may be drawn on the blackboard, Put the rich 
man’s lot—earthly ease and loss of heaven—in one scale; the 
poor man’s—earthly trials and gain of heaven—in the other. 
Show how the latter outweighs the former. The children 
will remember how, in the Temptation, one word of God out- 
weighed to Jesus all the proffered kingdoms of the devil. 
Spiritual Results of Earthly Ease.—See Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia, p. 771, § 4607,—The Secret Sting; 2 4609,— 
Flower and Fruit; 3 4611,—Sowing and Reaping; Foster’s 
Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 218, 3 1806,—The Dangers 
of Ease; @1808,—Summer Religion; Second Series, p. 282, 
38259,—A Living Burial; Spencer's Things New and Old, 
p. 12, 3 47,—Hindrances in the Way; Bowes’s Illustrative 
Gatherings, First Series, p. 346,—The Plain Called Ease ; 
Second Series, p. 268,—Similes of False Peace. 

Spiritual Results of Earthly Trials.—See Foster's Prose Illus- 
trations, 'First Series, p. 5774,—What Tribulation Means ; 
4 5792,—Bearing Trouble; 3 5976,—The Design of Trouble ; 
2 5802,—One Half of the Legacy; Second Series, p. 739, 
2 12043,—The Paradise Within the Thorn-hedge; 2 12045,— 
The Casting of the Bell; 3 12049,—The Benefits of Tribu- 
lation; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 4, p. 86, 3 833,—The 
Gardener and the Shrub. 

The Future Life—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 
770, 34603, — The Following Shadow; p. 464, ¢@ 2722,— 
The Joys of Heaven; % 2735,—The Sinner in Heaven ; 
4 2771,—The Galley Slaves; @ 2807,—Hell Chosen; 3 2808, 
—Wherein is Doom ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, 
p. 337, 3 2892,—The Way to Heaven; 3 2938,—The Company 
of the Lost; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, Second Series, 
p. 126,—Similes of Heaven. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT. 


TREASURES 
ON EARTH. IN HEAVEN. 


HERE: 
RICHES, POVERTY, 

| LUXURY, HUNGER, | 
} HEALTH, SICKNESS, | 
FRIENDS. SOLITUDE. | 
} | 
HEREAFTER: | 

“IN TORMENTS.” “COMFORTED.” } 


LAY NOT UP FOR YOURSELVES TREASURES 
ON EARTH. 
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BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 
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leavings with the dogs when all the garbage and remnants 
were thrown out into the sireet, after the common practice. 
The “crumbs” are like the amount of water the rich man 
desired to cool his tongue, in expression; and both expres- 
sions are like the common oriental way of putting things, 
which always savors more or less of hyperbole. It goes as 
far back, certainly as Moses; who, on being commanded to 
speak to Pharaoh to let Israel go, diminishes the request to 
what seems to us almost deceitful. How he would have fol- 
lowed up Pharaoh’s consent, had it been given, can only be 
inferred ; but it is not probable that Moses would have left 
his business undone if Pharaoh had been gracious. But as 
Pharaoh denied the little, he certainly would have denied 
the greater; and that Moses ascertained with perfect cer- 
tainty without needless personal risk or exciting such wrath 
and destruction to his people as the continued pressing in 
unfavorable circumstances would certainly have brought 
swiftly down. So it is not likely that the rich man (sup- 
posing, for the moment, the matter to be real life—or death) 
would have been satisfied with the water which adhered to 
Lazarus’s finger-tip, nor that he supposed that father Abra- 
ham would take his request with such literal stinginess in 
case he should grant it. Not at all; this parable is con- 
structed with most vivid oriental life, and is not to be pressed 
to the outrageous literalness of mathematical or legal prose. 


Were it not for those unclean, ownerless, scavenger dogs, 

with whom Lazarus shared the refuse of the streets, an 

oriental city would be a worse hot-bed of pestilence than the 

case even to-day. Their social organization is well known to 

most readers; each company of dogs has its recognized dis- 

trict, and woe be to the solitary transgressor who seeks a bone 
beyond his line. Ifa platoon invades, then ensues a battle, 

with such shrieking and howling as would draw a crowd of 
scandalized or depraved spectators, with a policeman or two, 
in London or New York. Sometimes a dog will get a pre- 
scriptive right to the pickings of a certain house at certain 
hours of the day, especially if the kind inmates have fed him 
statedly ; but at other hours his rights are not recognized, 
and even at those hours he sometimes has to defend his pre- 
scription by force of teeth. 

That the dogs came and licked his sores shows nothing of 
sympathy, though it is barely possible. The eastern dogs are 
generally too wild for that.’ The dogs of that street might, 
however, have come to recognize him as one of them—and 
that he was degraded to their polluted company and famil- 
iarity is what the parable means; but even then they would 
not have hesitated to snatch a morsel from his fingers or from 
his mouth. 

“Carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom” is both 
oriental generally, and Jewish especially. Both Muham- 
medans and Jews use the expression for the joys of Paradise 
—the former not very often, but the latter frequently, and 
especially for the higher joys of Paradise. Though- one may 
think from the phrases “eat bread in the kingdom of God,” 
“sit down in the kingdom of God,’ that the figure is one of 
Lazarus’s reclining in Abraham’s bosom as John did in 


The purple-bearing shells, of two or three species, by the 
way, which were ‘pounded up, by hand or by mills, to pro- 
duce the dye which made Tyre famous, can be seen in almost 
all the conchological cabinets of America. What this pur- 
ple was to Tyre—as well as the fine linen which she mainly 
imported from Egypt, may be seen as well as anywhere else 
in the remarkable chapters of Ezekiel which predicted Tyre’s 
downfall. It would be easy to rake up interesting matter 
from other old books, and from many new ones, to give such 
details of the purple manufacture and its importance as have 
come down to us; but one such picture as that of Ezekiel is 
quite as good, and at least of as good authority. 

The strata of broken shells left by the Phoenician factories 
are still to be seen—immense—near Tyre and Sidon. But 
the manufacture existed also in the Morea, the ancient 
Peloponnesus of Greece, and also in Southern Italy, if not in 
Sicily. Lenormant recently made an exploring and arche- 
ological tour in Southern Italy, and not only found again 
the well-known beds of broken purple shells, but showed 
conclusively two species, still known to exist, which were so 
used. 

There is another purple-producing shell, thinner than 
some ‘paper; a deep-sea shell which soon grinds to pieces 
when dashed upon the shore. This the writer has found in 
considerable numbers as far up the coast as the beach which 
fringes the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, or Dog River. 
Wrapped in a handkerchief, if alive, it soon makes a large 
purple stain. Put alive in a glass of water, it soon colors the 
whole, deep and rich. But at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences more can be learned in a few minutes, if one has the 
aid of one of the excellent conchologists who belong to that 
institution, than by reading all day. 

Lazarus, a familiar Hebrew name better known as Eleazar, 
or God-help, was thrown down at the outer gate. In most 
oriental houses, great or small, the gate of the wall is also a 
door, It leads into either the outer court, or yard; or into 
the inner court. “The crumbs which fell from the rich 
man’s table” is a graphic expression; Lazarus was not where 





that you have a trustworthy piece of iron. Recall Longfel- 


Jesus’, the general scope of the oriental metaphor is different, 
and signifies merely, when pressed to its close significance, 
an expression of the affectionate kindness with which one is 
received. To run over the article “Bosom” in Cruden’s 
Concordance will give the idea fairly enough. “Carry the 
lambs in his bosom,” “they shall bring thy sons in their 
bosom,”’ and the like, are much better explanations, It 
would be as natural to explain the words of the English song, 
“Come rest in this bosom,” as of a banquet. 

In the “hell,” or Hades, the Saviour uses what was cer- 
tainly later a Jewish conception, if not then. Hades means 
the abode of the dead; and is to be interpreted by the Old 
Testament use of the word (or its equivalent), which was 
used in that stage of revelation where a: future state was 
declared and admitted, but its particulars neither revealed 
nor intended to be, until Christ should bring life and immor- 
tality to light. The word Hades comes from a word which 
means to cover or hide; the Hebrew word means, by ety- 
mology, that which perpetually excites question. It was 
intended that it should be unknown; and notwithstanding 
the great and blessed light brought by the gospel, we know 
little more of the particulars than that believers are to know 
God face to face, and enjoy his blessedness, while the secrets 
of the prison-house are almost as much secrets as before. 

To follow out all the Jewish ideas of Paradise, and 
Gehenna, and Hades, is not an easy task, nor is it very prof- 
itable. Many excellent and learned men, though unlearned 
in this particular, are too apt to confuse these ideas utterly 
with those of the priests and churches of Europe in the 
middle ages, where the sixth book of Virgil’s A2neid would 
be much more to the purpose. It might here be remarked 
that the “Twa span-lang wee unchristened babes’ of Burns’s 
Tam O’Shanter, which are so often slanderously fathered 
upon the Protestant ministry that a witty divine once wrote 
that a Presbyterian minister could not fairly consider himself 
ordained unless he had encountered that calumny, are to be 
found not only in Virgil, but in some portions of that col- 
lection of writings called the Apocrypha of the New Testa- 








he could have picked them up as he fell; he would share the 


ment; not to mention the later superstitions, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


iat publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 


For Mack's Sake. By S.J. Burke. lémo, Illustrated, pp. 339. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


A Nameless Nobleman. (The Round Robin Series.) 16mo, pp. 369. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1.00, 


Hours with Girls. Mrs. Margaret EK. Sangster. 16mo, pp. 162. New 
York: The American Tract Society. Price, 75 cents. 


Duties and Duties: a tale. By Agnes Giberne. 16mo, fllustrated, pp. 
vill, 361. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

Dora's Boy. By Mrs. Ellen Ross, author of A Candle Lighted by the 
Lord. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 308. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. Price, $1 00. 

Meta Wallace; or, The Seen and Unseen: a tale. By Agnes D. Ran- 
dolph. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 339. Boston: The Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society. 

Recollections of Henry Moorhouse, evangelist, By the Rev. George ©. 
Needham. Imo, with portrait, pp. 210. Chicago: George C. Need- 
ham. Price, $1.00. 

Kezzie’s Corner, By May F. McKean, author of Agnes and Mattie. 
16mo, illustrated, pp. 287. Philadelphia: The American Baptist Pub 
lication Society. Price, $1.25. 

The Origin of Nations. By George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor 
ef Ancient History, Oxford. 16mo, with maps, pp. 283. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00. 

The Relation of Science and Religion: the Morse lecture, 1880, connected 
with the Union Theological Seminary. By Henry Calderwood, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xiv, 323. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.75. 

Cyclopaedia of Byotry, (Second Series.) Embracings poems descriptive 
of the scenes, incidents, persons, and places of the Bible, with indexes 
to Foster's Cyclopaedias. By the Rev. Elon Foster, D.D. Large 8vo, 
pp. 748%. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $5.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Life Insurance Does Insure. A poner holder's criticism upon the busi- 
ness. By the Rev. Stephen H.Tyng, Jr. 18mo, pp. 48. New York: 
EK. N. Coby & Co. 

Consolation in Christ. Compiled by J. Stanford Holme, D.D. Hanging 
texts for use in the sick-room. Size, 13 inches by 28, thirty-one sheets. 
New York: Ward and Drummond. Price, $1.00. 

A Certificate of Sunday-school Membership. One sheet, printed in 
ornamental lettering on a sepia ground. Size, 9, inches by ll. New 
York: Ward and Drummond. Price, $5.00 a hundred. 


MUSIC, 
The Wells of Salvation: ous for the Sabbath school. By John R. 
r 


Sweeney and William J. kpatrick. Oblong lémo, boards, pp. 192. 
Philadelphia: John J. Hood. Price, 3 cents. 


THE OLIVE LIBRARY. 


The publications of Robert Carter and Brothers have 
justly obtained a large measure of popular approval in 
the religious world. They are of very even average 
excellence, and are almost always pleasing and profitable. 
In their new Olive Library, they have made a bid for the 
favorable verdict of the home and Sunday-school, and we 
are quite sure they will receive it. Forty handsome 
volumes, attractively bound in a uniform of olive cloth, 
with no decoration except the gilt letters on the back, 
are put into a neat box, and make a fine show. After 
careful examination, we are prepared to say that we have 
seldom seen a collection in which so many of the volumes 
are well worth the reading. There is a great deal of 
wheat, and very little cheff. A father who should buy 
the entire set for his children would make a safe invest- 
ment, for these books are of the order which do not wear 
out with one perusual. For the same reason, they are 
capitally adapted to form the nucleus of a library for a 
book-club or village reading-room. The prevailing spirit 
of the collection is historical and Protestant. It includes 
five books from the pen of Mrs. Charles, the author of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family, and while they are among 
those of her works which have not had the widest circu- 
lation, they are full of the qualities of style, and of the 
material,-which have made her as dear to thousands as a 
personal friend. There are several bright, breezy books 
of travel, which will please the boys; there are one or two 
thoughtful devotional compilations for the closet; there 
is an admirable Story of Martin Luther, which gives the 
main events of the great reformer’s life in vivid and 
realistic fashion; and there isan excellent brief history of 
The Wars of the Huguenots, by the Rev. Dr. Hanna. 
Among the books which have already been passed upon 
by the best critics, and which are “to go about doing 
good,” wherever they are introduced, we instance Zales 
Jrom Alsace, translated from the German of an author 
whose name has been modestly withheld. The preface, 


translation of these charming narratives of incidents of 
the Reformation, is prefixed to this English translation. 
It is in itself a delightful bit of writing, and should not 
be skipped, even by people who sometimes omit the pre- 
face in their desire to get at the book. These German 
stories of suffering for the truth are lighted by a naive 
and child-like humor, and the Fur Coat in particular is a 
little classic. 

Perhaps those who have luxuriated in William Black’s 
wonderful word-painting of Highland scenery and at- 
mosphere, or who have lingered over the winsome pages 
of A Summer in Skye, by Alexander Smith, may find a 
lack of color and warmth in A Highland Parish, by 
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thoroughly picturesque, and is a book to take with you 
to the mountains, wherever they raise their summits to 
catch the airs of heaven. The illustration “ Morning in 
the Highlands,” which forms the frontispiece of this 
work, is very tender and life-like. Dr. Macleod wrote 
lovingly of the land whence he came, and where he was 
trained to the athletic piety which made its mark at the 
Barony Church, in Glasgow, where his memory will ever 
be fragrant. The details of life in the Highland Manse 
are of Doric simplicity. 

Isoult Barry of Wynscote, by Emily 8. Holt, is a care- 
fully wrought sketch of Tudor times. It is written in a 
quaint style, the mannerisms of the period having been 
adopted by the author with happy effect; and while the 
story is unique and striking, the notes in the appendix 
have a scholarly value for the youthful student. The 
same student might enjoy the Zales of English History, 
which depict pivotal scenes in the long drama which 
reaches from Alfred the Great to Victoria. 

Another volume which we cannot overpraise is Life 
Studies, by the Rev. John Baillie. They tell how to live 
worthily, and are brief biographies of Bunyan, Tersteegen, 
Montgomery, Frederick Perthes, and Mrs. Mary Winslow. 
A good book for Sunday afternoon. 

Christie’s Old Organ, Saved at Sea, and Little Faith, by 
Mrs. Walton, are three short stories bound together, of 
which the first has had a phenomenal popularity, has 
been translated into many languages, and always helps 
by its cheerful lessons of simple faith in a present God. 
Battles Worth Fighting, Aunt Mildred’s Legacy, and Floss 
Silverthorne, are good specimens of books for younger 
readers. None of these volumes in the Olive binding 
and graceful shape of this library will be sold separately, 
but a school which has none of them would do well to 
send for a catalogue, and procure the whole number at 
once. The price at which they are offered is so low, 
comparatively, as to place them within the reach of all 
who buy books. (The Olive Library, 40 vols., 16mo, pp. 
15,350. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 
$25.00.) 

A constantly apologetic tone is the chief character- 
istic of Mr. George Saintsbury’s Dryden, the latest issue 
in the English Men of Letters series. Mr. Saintsbury is 


|a competent critic, who writes with full knowledge of 


his subject; but his endeavors to excuse, or at least to 
palliate, the gross indecency of a large part of Dryden’s 
writings, are neither commendable nor successful, and 
injure the reputation they strive to bolster up. Why not 
say, candidly, that some of Dryden’s work is strongly 
entitled to be considered the most indecent ever pro- 
duced by an English writer; while not a little that he 
wrote is to be treasured in the choicest and purest treas- 
ury of poetry? Such candor as this would win more 
credence than Mr. Saintsbury’s weak excuses for Dryden’s 
worst work, and for his faults of personal character. 
Even when he condemns, Mr. Saintsbury speaks with an 
equivocal voice. In the important matter of Dryden’s 
suspicious conversion to Roman Catholicism, nothing 
new is presented; and the impression is left, notwith- 
standing the author’s efforts, that Dryden was either a 
literary Vicar of Bray, or singularly unfortunate in the 
times selected for his religious trangformations. The 
style of the book is pleasant, save that it is occasionally 
marred by tautology and inattention to euphonic laws. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 192. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 


is no book which more combines in itself the qualities 
of an exact and a popular history than Michaud’s 
Bibliothéque des Croisades. The masterpiece of a French 
journalist of note, Joseph Frangois Michaud, who de- 
voted to it twenty of the best years of his life, it was first 
published in completed form in 1841, two years after his 
death. The English translation, made by W. Robson, 
under the title of Michaud’s History of the Crusades, has 
taken its place in English literature as a popular 
“standard.” A new edition of this work, uniform with 
their standard editions of Hallam, Lamb, and Disraeli, 
and with a new preface and supplementary chapter by 
Hamilton W. Mabie, has just been issued by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Co. It is to be regretted that more care has not 
been exercised in the typographical execution of this 
edition. The paper is excellent; but the body of the 
work has been printed from old English plates, and many 
of the letters are broken or blurred, especially in the 
foot-notes. It may also be suggested that the Latin foot- 
notes should have been rendered into English, except 
where that was forbidden by the nature of the subject, 
and, indeed, notes of this latter sort could easily have 





Norman Macleod, Nevertheless, it is strong, manly, and 


In all the literature called forth by the Crusades, there 
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509; vii, 493; vii, 558. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Co. Price, $3.75.) 

Scribners’ Epochs of Ancient History series has an 
unusually interesting addition in Rome and Carthage, by 
R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Following chiefly the author- 
ity of Polybius, aided somewhat by his own topographi- 
cal investigations, seeking out always the true Shemitic 
relations of Carthage and its men and institutions, and 
attempting to follow the campaigns of the three Punic 
wars with the Carthaginians rather than with the Romans, 
the author has produced a book which reads like a novel, 
and spares us much of the weariness of Roman policy 
and history. The book is but a sketch; but its stand- 
point is so chosen that a sketch is the most, and indeed 
the only, natural treatment appropriate to the subject. 
The voice and views of the Carthaginians themselves are 
little more than silence and shadow. It needs all the 
resurrection power of modern investigation to bring any- 
thing live or tangible from that tomb of Shemitic civiliza- 
tion and prosperity. But the author has done it better 
than could be hoped for. This book will not supersede 
the Roman side of the story, nor render needless a study 
of the contemporaneous world from many other points of 
view; but it will be a better approach to that more 
thorough study than is likely to be found elsewhere. 
(16mo, pp. xx, 298. With maps, cloth. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


Young teachers will find abundant common-sense sug- 
gestions for their work in First Steps, the initial volume 
of a new series of handbooks for teachers, to be issued 
by C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, New York. The present 
volume is from the pen of Mr. Henry B. Buckham, prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Buffalo, who has 
himself passed through all the grades of the profession. 
It contains in little space clear and practical directions 
for the ordinary routine of school teaching, and many 
miscellaneous hints for cases of special difficulty. A 
lofty professional ideal is held before the beginner 
throughout. There are larger and more expensive works 
which would prove a less valuable vade mecum for the 
young teacher, both in school and out of it, than this 
unpretending little manual. (16mo, pp. vii, 152. Syra- 
cuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 75 cents.) 
Every housekeeper knows the need of systematic labor 
in all the departments of home work, but not every one 
knows the easiest way of carrying on such labor. A book 
which will help to this knowledge in more than one de- 
partment is Helen Campbell’s Easiest Way in House- 
keeping and Cooking, which not only gives directions for 
performing household labor in the easiest and most 
thorough manner, but supplies a large number of excel- 
lent and trustworthy receipts. The book is adapted 
either for home study or use in classes, and is one which 
can be cordially recommended to young housekeepers. 
(16mo, pp. 283. New York: Fords, Howard, and Hul- 
bert. Price, $1.00. ) 


Among contemporary book-makers, as distinguished 
from real authors, two of the most industrious and use- 
ful are W. H. D. Adams and Alexander Hay Japp. 
The latter, who varies the monotony of his frequent ap- 
pearances by the occasional use of the pseudonym of 
H. A. Page, presents under the latter name a series of 
brief biographies for young readers, entitled Leaders of 
Men, The book, in its choice of subjects, is somewhat 
better suitéd for an English than an American public, 
but it contains nine wholesome and suggestive sketches 
of useful lives. (12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. viii, 398. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. John Trumbull’s McFingal, a satirical poem in 
the style of Hudibras, directed against the Tories of Revo- 
lution times, is issued in a new edition, with annotations 
by Dr. Benson J. Lossing, by the American Book 
Exchange. The book was first published in 1782, and 
has since passed through about thirty editions. 


One of the results of the dispute between Charles 
Scribner’s Sons and Harper and Brothers is the reissue , 
by the latter firm, of Froude’s Caesar, published by the 
Scribners at $2.50, in two editions at sixty cents and 
twenty cents respectively. The Scribners have followed 
with the issue of an edition at seventy-five cents. 








Although Professor Georg Ebers has ceased to write 
historical romances based on the state of things in ancient 
Egypt, his pen is not idle. There has just appeared from 





been omitted altogether. (3 vols., crown 8vo, pp. xxvi, 


his pen a short work entitled Kine Frage, or, A Question ; 
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a prose idyl suggested by a painting of his friend the 


artist Alma Tadema. It is published at Stuttgart and 
Leipsic by Edward Hallberger. 


A little pamphlet just issued by The American Tract 
Society is worth the attention of those interested in Sun- 
day-school libraries. It is called “A catalogue of Sunday- 
school library books issued by the different publishing 
houses, from January, 1875, to December, 1880, to which 
is added a list of other books, including helps to Bible 
study.” It gives briefly the title, price, and publishers 
of each book, and sells for a few cents. 


The April number of Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.’s 
Magazine of Art maintains the high standard of excel- 
lence which this magazine has gradually made for itself. 
The frontispiece is an engraving of Karl Ooms’s painting 
The Forbidden Book, a picture of persecution times, rep- 
resenting a Reformed pastor and his daughter interrupted 
in their reading of the Bible. Two new series of articles 
are begun in this number: Symbolism in Art, by Alfred 
Beaver, and Architectural Sculpture, by E. Ingress Bell. 
These will be copiously illustrated. Among the other 
illustrations may be mentioned the fine engraving of the 
Dapassano Monument at Genoa, Bonnat’s St. Vincent de 
Paul Taking the Place of a Convict, and Young Troubles, 
by George Knox. 


— = 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Third International Convention of the United States and British 
American Provinces, at Toronto, Ontario, June 22-24. 


Texas, state, at Austin... 205. oo scnccnscncesccce. ABT) 2G, 27 
Illinois, state, at Centralia .... .... ......--...22----- May 3-5 
California, state, at Sacramento----...-..--.-------- May 10-12 
East Tennessee, district, at Rogersville.-........-. May 12, 13 


Minnesota, state, at Owatonna -.-....-..-...... .-.May 24-26 
Indiana, state, at Evansville -.....-.-.-...-...May 31-June 2 
Mississippi, state, at Jackson -----.........---..---- June 2, 3 
New York, state, at Cortiinl ... coimecccccccccscciies June 7-9 
eR Sn June 7-9 
Dakota Territory, territorial, at Parker.......-..--.-- June 7-9 
Alabama, state, at Gadsden .........---------...-. June 10-12 
Towa, s0006, G6 DUTIQURS <. .canects ccodcndncens June 14-16 
Nebraska, state, at Hastings ..... ......--......-. June 14-16 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka.......... August 11, 12 
North Carolina, state, at Salem-_-_-_.............September 1, 2 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg ........-.--.... October 5, 6 


New Jersey, state, at Passaic...........--.... November 15-17 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


How individual effort may best be utilized in evangeli- 
cal work is one of the problems which the church is busy 
considering. Meanwhile here are some letters received 
by the Foreign Sunday-school Association, which show 
how lay effort is spreading in Japan, and what benefits 
have already resulted from it. The first letter is from 
Ume Tsuda, a Japanese girl sixteen years of age, who 
came to this country for education, and who is now in 
school at Washington. 

“ Although so long from home, my knowledge of relig- 
ious matters in Japan has been kept up more from the 
fact that my own family are not only Christian, but are 
much interested in the mission work in Japan; and so, 
perhaps, I may be able to give you a little information. 

“There are now no prohibitions in regard to religion, 
or to the establishment of Sunday-schools, and I think 
and know such establishments meet many friendly and 
sympathetic aids in Japan; for, although so many are yet 
in darkness, the missionaries have already gotten great 
fruits of their labor in that country. 

“There are already several mission schools, accounts 
of which you may have seen in that most interesting 
paper, ‘ Life and Light for Women.’ My sister attended 
a school kept by Miss Schoonmaker, where I know much 


‘good was done to spread the gospel. It may interest you 


to read an extract from a letter from one of my friends, 
who also used to attend that school. The writer is a 
young girl who has never left her country, gained all her 
knowledge of English at this school; and that is not a 
little, as you can see from her use of the words, and her 
manner of expressing her thoughts. She isa good Chris- 
tian, having been converted by the workers for Christ in 
Japan. This isa part of the letter: ‘On the thirteenth of 
last month an open-air meeting was held by the members 
of the Christian churches, because there are yet so many 
unbelievers in Tokio. The meeting was at the garden of 
the hotel at Vyeno, which is so large that it will accom- 
modate more than three thousand persons. It was filled 
by the people, and there was no unoccupied space in it. 
It was indeed the greatest congregation we ever saw 








assembled in the name of God. It appears to me that 
they must have been influenced by the preaching of the 
missionaries, and persuaded to believe in God. I look 
forward eagerly to the time when you will return home, 
because you may use all your strength to help in the 
improvement and civilization of ourcountry. It is indeed 
our duty to work for God, and I heartily wish that I may 
be able to work with you by and by,—but without study- 
ing I know I can never do so. I never forget to pray for 
you, so God help you to be strong in your body, and also 
in your faith.’” 

The following letter is from Tasuka Serata, at the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis : 

“On account of my long absence from home, I hardly 
know anything in regard to the work of evangelization in 
Japan, but am glad that I can give you even a very little in- 
formation about it. In regard to the Sunday-school work 
there, I am quite confident that they are trying to get the 
people interested in the study of the Word, and I remem- 
ber attending a Bible-class, taught by one of the mission- 
aries in Tokio, about six years ago. Our people seem to 
be interested to inquire into the truth as it is in our Lord 
and Master, and generally show very favorable signs of 
accepting the Saviour. Indeed, there have been pro- 
hibitions against Christianity in our country, but at 
present our government does not interfere about it, and 
is indifferent to what kind of religion we may accept, 
provided that we are good citizens. I have a brother-in- 
law who is now preaching the gospel in my native town, 
and this is how there came to be a church there. If you 
look over the map of our country, you will see four main 
islands, composing the Japanese empire. Lying between 
the two others is the largest of these. The town of 
which I speak is situated in the province Shinano; near 
the middle of the main island, and is about a hundred 
and twenty miles from Tokio. About six years ago, a 
friend of mine became a Christian, through the influence 
of a Sunday-school, while he was studying in Tokio, and 
went home with the truth in his heart. Most of the people 
were indifferent to what he preached, some opposed the 
truth, but a few received it, and these soon formed achurch, 
which is under the care of my brother-in-law. The friend 
who first did so much to spread the glad tidings is now 
studying for the ministry under one of the missionaries 
of Yokohama. This is one of many such cases which are 
now taking place in our dear country.” 

The Japanese Sunday-school paper is continuously 
carrying the gospel into the homes of Japan; but fore- 
most among the agencies for Christianizing this powerful 
empire, is the Sunday-school itself, constantly training 
its children in thesprinciples of Christian work, and even 
now beginning to send forth young men and women from 
its centres of influence into more remote portions of the 
land, whose tongues will tell the story of the Saviour’s 
love, while their lives illustrate its power over the sources 
of human action, its superiority to the almost extinct 
shintoism,—the ancient religion of Japan, or the dead- 
ening and corrupted system of Buddha. 

Some of these Japanese Sunday-schools have been 
founded and supported by individual Sunday-schools in 
the United States. Are not other schools ready to come 
forward and meet in the same way the imcreasing de- 
mands of the Sunday-school work in Japan? 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—The following state conventions are added this 
week to the Convention Calendar: Ohio, to be held at 


Fostoria, June 7-9; and Iowa, to be held at Burlington, 
June 14-16, 


—A first announcement is made of the Nebraska Sun- 
day-school Association’s fourteenth annual convention, 
which will be held in Hastings, June 14-16. The pro- 
gramme is not yet ready. 
b SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—In 1878, Dr. G. Comandi, of Florence, started a 
Sunday-school with three Roman Catholic Children as 
scholars. The school has gone on increasing until now 
it numbers over four hundred, all of whom have been 
gathered in from the street. 


—The April Concert Leaf, the organ of the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association is devoted to the Sunday- 
schools of Italy. The following statistics are given: 
Children in the Waldensian Sunday-schools, 1645; in 
the Free Italian Sunday-schools, 724; in the Wesleyan 
Sunday-schools, 263; and in the Baptist, 125. 

—At the ninth anniversary of the Sherbourne Street 
Methodist Sunday-school, Toronto, the year’s report 
showed the organization of a mission school at Gerrard 
Street with 135 scholars, which with the 414 on the roll 
at the parent school makes a total of 549, of whom 110 are 


— ———— 


connected with the church. The superintendent of the 
school is Alderman Lake. It is noteworthy that the 
mayor and four of the aldermen of Toronto are Sunday- 
school superintendents, which augurs well for the Inter- 
national Convention to be held in that city in June neat. 





EVANGELISM. 

—According to the twelfth annual report of the Society 
of Friends’ Syrian Mission, their work during the past 
year has been somewhat extended. The training home 
for boys at Brumana, Mount Lebanon, has thirty pupils, 
twenty of whom are learning English. A training home 
for girls will soon be erected. At the nine schools in the 
neighborhood there is an attendance of 284, of whom 178 
are boys and 106 girls. To the Medical Dispensary, a 
college hospital with six beds has been added. 

—It is sometimes objected against the Sunday-school 
that it bears no direct influence on evangelization ; in 
other words, that the work of the Sunday-school has 
been instruction, rather than conversion. Here are one 
or two reports which tell their own story. From Missouri 
a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
writes that fifty conversions have been reported to him 
from his personal work during last year, when he organ- 
ized and aided thirty-eight Sunday-schools, with 159 
teachers and 1,484 scholars. A missionary in Nebraska, 
reporting five months’ work, says: “At one of the schools 
organized in that period, meetings have been held, fifteen 
have confessed conversion, and a church is organized ; 
and in another in which I am now holding meetings, 
seven have expressed the desire to be Christians. In 
meetings held by me, in connection with two brethren, 
twenty have been converted; and at Saturday evening 
meetings, which I am carrying on for young men, five 
have been converted, and the interest is growing.” 
A Kansas missionary reports twenty-four new schools 
organized, with 129 teachers and 967 scholars; thirty 
schools aided, having 129 teachers and 1,106 scholars; 199 
Bibles and 281 Testaments distributed ; 137 addresses 
delivered, and 727 families visited. Many schools were 
visited repeatedly. Much work was done in conyen- 
tions, institutes, and normal classes... One of the normal 
classes was followed by a revival. There is a marked 
increase of the number of “evergreen” schools, and in 
the interest taken in Sunday-school conventions, 


—What is being done among the Roman Catholics of 
Canada is told in the following extract from an article in 
The Missionary Outlook : “ Mission after mission has 
been established, sometimes shifted from one point to the 
other, until to-day there are at least eight missions, with 
as many missionaries. Their centres, or headquarters, 
are at Montreal, Ottawa or Hull, Sherbrooke, Waterloo, 
Roxton and Kingsey Siding. This movement also in- 
cludes missions to the Indians at Oka, Caughnawaga, 
and Cornwall Island. The aggregate membership of all 
their missions is 720. Every one of these fields has been 
the theatre of great struggles. Blind zeal, stimulated by 
pretense of authority, has sought to annihilate all Chris- 
tian effort to evangelize the people. Bibles, Testaments, 
and tracts, have been repeatedly torn and burned; the 
missionaries and their families have been insulted, 
threatened with violence, and sometimes beaten and 
stoned; churches and chapels have had their windows 
smashed, and in one instance—at Oka—the church was 
torn down, and left a heap of rubbish. Notwithstanding 
all this opposition, as it was during the days of the apos- 
tolic societies, so here, ‘mightily grew the word of God 
and prevailed.’ There has recently been reached a happy 
turning-point in the history of mission work in Quebec. 
Persecution is not as violent as it used to be, except in 
a few cases of breaking up new ground, or of meeting 
peculiarly rabid and dangerous characters. In places 
where, some time ago, Bibles were burned, now the peo- 
ple buy them. During the month of February one 
colporteur sold twenty-seven Testaments. A gentleman, 
himself a Roman Catholic, residing in a notably Roman 
Catholic parish, sent to me some time since for a dozen 
Testaments to be distributed among his Roman Catholic 
friends. The spirit of awakening seems to be abroad 
among the people. They want to know for themselves 
what the Bible has to say about human redemption. 
Families that a short time since would have driven us 
with violence from their door, now receive us with re- 
spect, listen with attention to our words, and weep as we 
pray with them. Young men, in much larger numbers 
than ever, are flocking to our services.” 

GENERAL. 

—The English Sunday Society, which is composed 
largely of free-thinkers, is, one would think, hardly likely 
to prove an ally in the effort to maintain Sabbath obser- 
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vance. Yet they have quite recently issued 
a manifesto protesting against the employ- 
ment of workmen on Sunday in public 
works hy the corporation of London “ on 
the ground,” in the words of their. protest, 
“that it would endanger the preservation 
of Sunday as a day of leisure, when the 
mass of the population are able to avail 
themselves of the elevating influences of 
religion, science, literature, and art.” 


—At the fortieth annual meeting of the 
Philadelphia Sabbath Association, held 
April 18, it was reported that during the 
year the entire field of the Association’s 
work, embracing an area of more than 
three hundred miles, and reaching a popu- 
lation of a hundred thousand souls, almost 
destitute of the means of grace, had been 
successfully covered, the missionaries visit- 
ing all the canals and extending aid to the 
workers thereon. Among the beneficiaries 
the report enumerated the three thousand 
boys and young men who drive the mules 
and horses attached to the canal-boats. It 
was stated that great success had attended 
the work of the organization during the 
year, that many converts had been made, 
and that the Sabbath to-day is nowhere 
better observed than on the field occupied 
by the canal missionaries. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


TEACHERS AND TAUGHT. 


[Louisa Emily Dobree in The Church Sunday School 
Magazine. } 


We heard a good deal last year about 
Sunday-schools. The Centenary Com- 
memoration has roused people up to the 
consideration of the subject. Sunday- 
schools have been taken more notice of 
during the past few years; the necessity 
for proper organization and qualified 
teachers has been seen, and this Centenary 
has been as a sign and seal, marking the 
Sunday-school more distinctly than ever 
as an important part of the church’s 
scheme. And well that it is so. It is au 
important work, and all who undertake 
any share in it should see to it that they 
are duly qualified. 

First of all, the teacher should be him- 
self or herself a God-fearing person, pos- 
sessing the real heart-religion of which no 
formal or merely external devotion can 
ever take the place. Of that no outsider 
can judge. No doubt it is a serious 
responsibility if the clergyman or super- 
intendent takes the first person who offers 
to teach a class without knowing much of 
him, and ‘places an ignorant young man, 
or a giddy, frivolous girl, at the head of 
some children that he or she is quite un- 
fitted to teach. But in many cases the 
judgment cannot be passed, and it is per- 
haps as well that this should be so. Back 
from the ages comes the whisper of the 
old parable about the wheat and the tares, 
and the rebuke of the servant who would 
have separated them. 

The hope may be that in teaching others 
they may learn themselves, and that when 
they speak of the King they may feel that 
he is not their King, that they have never 
gone to the Saviour of whom they are 
teaching, and what has before sounded 
only as ‘a very lovely song” may become 
a deep reality. It behooves each teacher to 
look into himself or herself, and see if this 
great work has been done, and if he or 
she isa soldier of Christ only in name. 
Granting this, the next thing is to see if 
the teacher is fit toteach. If he wants to 








come in his way. Some few hints gath- 
ered from real experience may be helpful. 
Study your lesson. The secret of an un- 
interested class and weary teacher often 
is that the latter trusts to memory, or a 
scheme, or some bare aotes, instead of 
having given the lesson careful study. 
Remember that the children, even if fond 
of you, will criticise you and your teach- 
ing, and soon find out if you are fitly pre- 
pared for your work or not. And besides, 
your work as a Sunday-school teacher, if 
undertaken from the highest motive, 
namely, a desire to work for God, should 
not be that which costs you nothing. 

Gain external order in your class, Order 
is God’s law, and in all his works you see 
obedience to it. Not much can be done 
with a disorderly class. Do not let the 
children be constantly changing places, 
talking when you are teaching, and push- 
ing each other about. Make allowance 
for the natural restlessness of childhood, 
and also remember that it is sometimes 
very difficult for children to be quiet ; but 
having done this, have some few rules, and 
see that they are kept. I say “few” 
advisedly, for a multiplicity of rules never 
answers. 

Teach your class the duty of reverence. It 
is far better to be lenient with a child who 
has not learnt his lesson, or is a little 
troublesome, than to be lenient about 
irreverence. Let your children see that 
you think that it isa solemn thing to kneel 
down and join in the prayers, and that you 
believe irreverence to be a sin against God. 
You cannot look into the hearts of the 
children and see whether they are really 
praying, but you can gain external rever- 
ence at least. Never allow talking during 
prayers, staring about, and—what girls are 
so apt to do—putting on gloves or neck- 
ties, or giving sundry tonches to their attire 
when they are supposed to be praying. 
Maintain reverence in reading the Bible 
too: let them read carefully, and never 
allow gabbling. 

Try to impress your children with the 
act that what they are reading and learn- 
ing about is true, not a mere story, but 
living, actual realities which have an eter. 
nal life in them, an everlasting freshness 
or else they may, after all, be not so sure 
that it is not “all a story.” 

Some people think that it is a very easy 
matter to teach little children and gain their 
attention. Itisnotatallsoeasy. It needs 
much untiring energy, and very often 
fatigues one more than the teaching of 
elder children. In all this work success’ 
as far as seeing the fruit of labor, must not 
be expected. In due season there will 
come a reaping time to those who have not 
wearied in well-doing, but when that time 
will come no one can tell. 

Often and often this will be the result, 
and words, exhortations, pleadings, will all 
seem to fall with no more lasting impres- 
sion than rain-drops on the sea. Even if 
you think that the children are attentive, 
are touched, when the class is over, you 
see all restraint thrown off, and all your 
teaching apparently thrown to the winds. 
Apparently, indeed, but who shall tell if 
some words may not have fallen as good 
seed, and bear fruit years after, perhaps, 
your own voice is silenced in the grave? 
Who can tell but that your influence, your 
teaching, may be not in vain, though you, 
disheartened and weary, fear that it is? 


Faith is needed to help you in this, as in | 


all work undertaken for God. Faith in 
him that he will help you, and that the 
word spoken by your mouth may have 
such success that it may never be spoken 





teach successfully—that is to say, to gain 
the attention of the children—success will 








in vain. Faith to trust him for it all, and 


‘to work on patiently, not knowing how | < 


much depend upon whether he has a gift} much or how little of that success you 


for teaching. If he has not, it can, never- 
theless, be acquired by diligent study and 
by taking advantage of whatever helps 





have won, but believing that in his own 
good time you shall know. And so work 
on bravely, giving your best to God—your 
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best endeavor, your careful study and prep- | 
aration, your earnestness, and your dili- 
gence. Let it be real heart-work—work 
done for the Master out of a wish to do | 
his will and win souls for him, out of | 
gratitude for all his mercies, out of a| 
humble, thankful spirit that makes you 
glad to think that you can do something 
for him whose life was laid down for you. 
For it is a privilege to work for the Mas- 
ter, and looked at in that light much of 
the coldness of our duty will disappear, 
and our work have the glow of love, and 
as such will have a charm that nothing 
earthly can give. 
“One hour of love work is worth twelve of cold 
duty, 
He serveth most truly who loveth most deeply, 
And Christ the Rewarder, rewardeth each 
duly,” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of Nevember and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these months 
in addition to the issue for subscribers. 

Ninety Music Composers, including 
Mozart, Handel, Rossini, Mendelssohn, 
Flotow, Chopin, and Arthur Sullivan, are 
represented in the new “ Spiritual Songs 
for the Sunday-school,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Robinson. Choristers of Sunday-schools 
all over the country, where the books are 
used, say that the musical life of their 
schools dates from the introduction of this 
hymn and tune book. The pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, Providence, R. I., says, 
“Tt is the book for which our schools have 
been waiting.” Sample copies, 25 cents, 
sent by the publishers, Scribner & Co., 
New York. 


giPECiAL NOTICES. 
The A.8. T. Co.,ever since the introduction of the 
metal shoe tip by them, have been searching for some 
material that had its merits as to wear,and not be 
objectionable in appearance. This they now have in 


their tip known as the A.8., 'T. Co. Black, and parents 
should ask for them. 


A FEW satisfactory students can now be registered 
for entrance in September at BROOKS’ SEMI- 
NARY for YOUNG LADIES, as . i Abbe * 
home school, delightfully located on “ The Heights.” 
English carefully taught. wre J native h- 
ers. Illustrated lectures on Art and Hygiene. Su 
rior advan in music. Opportunities to visit Art 
Galleries Libraries, and to attend best concerts 
and lectures in New York and Brooklyn. 
MRS. M. B. J. WHITE, 
PRINCIPAL. 
‘ for both sexes, at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, 0. Theological, 
uCa 10 Collegiate, and Preparatory 
Dep’ts, Elective studies. Over 
1,000 students. Instruction t —- Good libraries, 
laboratories, and gymnasiums. ligious influences 
the best. All expenses very low. ih outlay for 
board, room, tuition, and books, for entire school year 
can .be kept within $100, Terms open Jan. 4,’81, pril 
5, and Sept. 13. Address J. B. T. MARSH, See’y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
Coll management. Full corps of first-class teach- 
ers. Offers the very best instruction in Theory, Voice 
Culture, Piano, Organ and Stringed Instruments. 
Charges moderate. As a home for students, Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness, intellec- + 
tual advantages, and whol sur- 
roundings. Address U S| C 

Prof. F. B. RICE, Director. 





The 3d Volume in Lothrop’s Library of En- 
tertaining History. 





— Switzerland. 


| 
| 


By HArRtet SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 
| 12mo, 100 Illustrations . $1.50 
| Delightful for home reading, and desirable as a 
tourist’s hand-book. 
Boston : D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
| JUST PUBLISHED. 
| “NOTES ON DEUTERONOMY.” 
A NEW book by C. H. M., 
Author of “ Notes on Genesis,” ‘‘ Exodus,”’ etc. 
Cloth, red edges, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
Will be sent, post- 


price, LorzEaux 
Avenue, New York. 


R. GEISSLER, 
127 CLINTON (W. &th 8t.), New Yorx, 


CHURCH FURNITURE 








, to any address on receipt of 
ROTHERS, Publishers, 96 Fourth 


(Vol. XXIII, No. 18; 


LIBRARIES 


“MODEL No. 1.” 


Fifty Volumes, i6mo. 
These books, are well printed and strongly 
bound, and are put up in a chestnut case. 
They have been carefully examined by the 


Publishing Committee, composed of all evan- 
gelical denominations, 


12,512 Pages, Futiy ILLustTRatTen. 
PRICE, $20 NET. 


“MODEL No. 2.” 
Fifty Volumes, 18mo. 


This Library differs entirely from “ Model 
No. 1,” and is thus perfectly adapted for use 
with it. Well printed on good, strong paper, 
bound in best cloth, and put up in a nice case. 


9,182 Paces, Futty ILLusTRATED. 
PRICE, $15 NET. 


“MODEL No. 3” 


Has 50 volumes, 16mo (many of them re- 
cently issued), printed on best paper, well 
bound, and put up in a nice chestnut case. 

This Library averages almost 300 pages per 
volume, has over 300 engravings, and contains 
books suited for the larger classes and written 
by the very best authors. 


PRICE, $25 NET. 
Fifty Catalogues furnished with each Library. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 Nassau Street, N. Y., 52 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
75 State Street, Rochester, 50 Madison Street, 
Chicago, 757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


AGENTS WANTED for the New GIFT BOOK 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS on 





In Prose and Poetry, by upwards of 300 Distinguished 
Authors, at Home and Abroad, with introduction 
By REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 

It will prove a welcome guest in every home, a 
work greatly to be desired, and its possessor truly 
rich in thought and sentiment, pertaining to the 
THREE DEAREST NAMES to mortals given. 

A most charming GIFT for all classes, and appro- 
priate at all times and places. 

“It is just the book to take up for comfort and 
solace.” —Howard Crosby, D.D. 

“All the influences of this elegant volume are 
heavenward.”—Joehn Hall, D. D. 

“ Tt is full of wisdom, a cheer, and instruction.” 
—J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

“Its beauty, wealth, and purity remind me of the 
28th chapter Job.”’—Theomas Armitage, D. D. 

In Elegant binding, Illustrated, $2.75. Morocco, $5. - 

If there is no agent in your locality, we will mail 
the book on receipt of — Teachers can double 
their salaries by employing their leisure hours and 
vacations in taking orders for this work. 

E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, New York. 
GENTS WANTED tor the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


, Ty &3 A) = Al ‘4 sere x 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, 
HALF THE PRICE OF CORRESPONDING ENGLISH EDITONS. 
Comprehensive history of whole Bible, its transla- 
tions and revisions. with fall account of New Ke- 
vision, to each subscriber. Agents Wanted. 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., NORWICH, CONN. 


A NEW 


Sunday-school Certificate 


For scholars entering the school. There has been a 
demand for a certificate that was pretty and cheap. 
We have been to considerable expense in getting up a 
design and engraving same on stone. It is printed in 
two colors, black and tint, on white bristol] board, size 
Tix9, ns a very pretty effect. The design consists 
of ascene of “Christ Blessing Little Children,” and a 
picture of “‘ Samuel at Prayer,” the whole surrounded 
with appropriate texts, etc., etc. To reach a large cir- 
culation we have placed the price at the rate of $5.00 
per hundred in any quantity. Sample mailed, post 
paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


NEW WALL ROLL FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 


Consolation in Christ. 


Compiled by J. Stanford Holme, D.D. Containing 
Scripture Selections and Poetry for each day in the 
month. Printed in large type, with initial letters and 
border in red, altogether making the most attractive 
roll in the market. Size of page, 14x20, 2 
mounted on a roller, all ready to hang up on the wall. 
Price, $1. 


Present Lessons from Distant Days. 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 1 vol., 18mo,172 pp. Cloth, 


flex., 60 cents, 
Second Thousand, 

Hints and Helps for the Christian Life. 

By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 1 vol.,18mo,192 pp. Cloth, 
flex., 60 cents. 

Sunday-school books and supplies of all kinds. 

WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York. 
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1 PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stam pa. 
Circulars free. G. A. Harper & Bro., Cleveland, O. 


SE the Order of Service found in The Scholars 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS. 
circular, 


Send for 














Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents 
hundred. No extra charge for postage, ae 











April 30, 1881.) 








FLLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS FOR 
PREACHERS A TEACHERS. 
Manual of Anecdotes, Facts, Figures, Proverbs 
“ a ae ete., adapted for Christian Teaching. 
y Rev. G. 8. Bowes, MRector of Chillenden, Kent, 
England. 2 vols.,12mo. Muslin, each, $1.75. 

“ Sabbath-school teachers will find the work invalu- 
able.”—&. &. Times. 

“For variety pertinence, ond excellence of senti- 
ment and availability in Christian tenciing, & is de- | 
cidedly spperior to anything we have seen.— Hvangel 

Pu 


lished by PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
914 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


(Wanted on Salary 


t or express paid one complete c 
il, also a complete outfit and ful 
y for business, Name your 1st, } 
choke of territory, On the start we 
ites a liberal commission, a Sala 
nth, dona fide; full particulars | 
A This new work embodies a new } 


exhibits to the 
gents» Introduce \*::- 





receipt of $3 


we will ship 


















eye on 


ject les- son 
plan all & the acts, journeys and events the 
real ordertof their occurrence in the life of Cijrist. 
It already as the approval of many Divines |jnd 
Sunday scHgol workers, among whom are Re 

H. Vincent§ D. D., also Rev. F. N. Pelou 

Ladies or get¥lemen succeed with this work; pry- 


¢ is not necessary. Enclose stam 


vious experie 
you order outfit. Address at onc 


for reply unle 
F.L.Horton & Co. 
8. 8. Publis! 


fntengate To A New £ ible W r 
AG CLEMMER, 
S. W. Cor, 13th & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole agent for the celebrated Calenberg and 
Vaupel Pianos, Warren Organs, Miller Or- 
gans, and Packard Orchestral Organs. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the 


WARREN ORGANS, 


Which have a richness and sympathetic quality 
of tone not found in any others. Prices, $35, 
$45, $55, $65, $75, $85, $100 and upwards, 
depending upon ornamentation and power. 
Instruments to rent or for sale on easy terms. 


‘Henry €. Miller Pianos Xi 

















Superior in tone 


Have no 





ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 
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Have you ever taken THE SUNDAY ScHOOL TiMES? Over forty thousand teachers of 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you tothe number. The 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that you will find the paper an enjoy- 
able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school teaching. 
HOW 10 G T | The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- 

E red just now to subscribe for a full year, you can have the paper 


a 

sent to your address every week for three months for fifty cents. If you like, you can fill and 
cut out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage 
stamps. 

Please send THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES every week for three months to the following 
address. Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it. 


eee ——_- i <——_ 


WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in a school easier you think for, The club may sub- 
scribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents for cach member. 


HERE ARE THE CLUB | ape IN FULL.—From byt to four 
each. From five to nine copies in a package to one address, $1.50 each. 
copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or 
address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. Subscriptions will be 
year at yearly rates. Walle 5S canes Ee 2 Gul-04 Oe ore oe 
to one address, the publisher req that each club 

names and addresses of the persons who are to use eed s x twenty-five cents 
addition to the above club the “ee will be directly to th 
of the members of aclub. In case, however, the papers for a club 
office, and the subscription must not be for less than one year. 


We venture. to say that you will not be long in supplying your class with THE SCHOLARS’ 
QUARTERLY. if you once see a specimen copy of it. It will not only delight them, but will help 
them greatly in their heme study of the lesson.. The finest number ever issued is the one just 
out for the second quarter of this year. It contains a double- colored map of “ The Path- 
ways of our Lord,” with the journey.lines printed distinctly in colors. This map alone is actually 
worth the.price of the whole book. There is also a beautiful eg picture of Jericho. The 
lesson features of the QUARTERLY, which have made it so popular with the thousands of teachers 
who have usedit, are fresh, varied, and helpful. No teacher cam afford to miss seeing this last 
number. ‘The price is 25 cents @ year, or $25 for a hundred copiesa year. Sent by mail without 
cost of postage to subscribers. Subseriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly 
rate ; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To Supply a Class: For jive pt tm min 
one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents ; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 
Send seven cents for a specimen copy. Any teacher ordering the QUARTERLY for his class without 
first seeing a sample copy can have his money returned if the books are not entirely satisfactory. 

This publication. which is issued from the office of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timks, should 
not be confounded with the various cheap Quarterlies sent out by different publishers. 


Agta Tg? 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same ey mere rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the eare given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 





A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ELWYN GROVE. 


Excursion Committees should make early arrange- 
ments to secure this delightful Excursion Grove on 
the line of the West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, 
Rate low. For further information 


only 14 miles out. 
apply at Office, 3100 Chestnut Street, second fi 


CHILDREN’S DAY > 
Concert Exercises Just published. 


oor. 


Practica 


RACTICAL Rasapice of two new ones mailed to 
5S. S. worker for two three-cent 


oe Address 
J. 8. OGILVIE & ., 31 Rose Street, New York. 


‘Sq Mixer.Scoop,Measure, 
<i eaner, 7 Beater, 


ROFITABLE any 







Sole Man’f'rs, 
Office and Factories, 
# E. Fifth St. Cincinnati, 


E'S 
7000 











suited to the weakest st : 
Take no other. Sold by dr +4 
Woo rich & Co. on every abe 






J. M. HUNTER M’fg Co., 


THE QUESTION: LEAP is miceting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing papér (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of Brooklyn and New York, and is sure 
to come into general use as soon as teachers learn its value. Price, 80 cents per hundred a 
month, and the same rtionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Orders not taken for 
less than a full aletie month 

THE BIBLE AND ITS STUDY, ‘Phis remarkable little book of “ promptings and helps 
to an intelligent use of the Bible,” is one that every teacher should have, It is a reprint ot 
articles that appeared in a special number of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. The National 
Baptist, Phil ia, says of it, “Rarely does a book of less than 100 contain so much ot 
what is radically and permanently valuable in the study of the Bible. It is gold all the way 
through.” Z'he Sprgregational ist, Boston, says, “When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Philip Schaff, and George Rawlinson, Lane 3 C. J. Ellicott, and 
Doctors W. M. Thomson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, combine their ideas about the 
intelligent use of the Biblé, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. . . . If we were a 
pastor again, we would put a copy of ‘The Bible and its Study’ into the hands of every member 
of our church, and every scholar old enongh to understand it in our Sunday-school, if we had 
to do so at our own expense,” 


John D. Wattles, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


The Olive Sunday-school Library. 


40 LARGE 16MO VOLUMES, CONTAINING 15,340 PAGES, IN A NEAT 
WOODEN CASE, NET, $25.00. 
The Price per Volume is just about ONE-HALF the Regular Catalogue Price. 











} Aimee. Cripple of Antioch. Peep Bebind the Scenes. Tales of Sweden. 

| Alick Baillie Curate’s Home. Post of Henor. Tales*of Travellers, 

| Ashcliffe Hall. Floss Silverthorn. Reef ( ). Two Vocations. 

| Aunt Mildred’s Legacy. ad You Been. Rhoda's Corner, Ww o Bible 

| Battles Worth Fighting, Highland Parish Rockbourne. Wars of the Huguenots. 
| Bending Willow. Isoult Barry. School and Home. Wasl ht? 

| Brightside. Life Studies. Story of Martin Luther. Weaver Boy. 

| Christie's Organ, ete. Martyrs of Spain. Tales and Sketches. Well in the 


Desert. 
| Claude the Colporteur. ne. Tales from Alsace. Woodcutter and Exiles, 
| Coulyng Castle. Our Father in Heaven. Tales from Eng. Hist’'y. Wycliffites (The) 


= 


CENT, who 
now wields the editorial Type writer. 


perfect satisfaction to the pupil. 





Remington Type-Writer 


AGAINST 


THE PEN. 


EVEN NOW VICTORY RESTS WITH 


THE TYPE-WRITER. 


We have ean ® powerful ally in Dr. J. H. Viw- 
as thrown down the editorial pen and 
He says: 


“Tam prepared to endorse the most enthu- 


siastic testimonials concerning it. 


“J. H. Vincent, D.D.” 


The Type-Writer Manufactured and Sold by 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York > 
124 So. 7th Street, Philadelphia; 
38 Madison Street, Ciena H 
21 So. Howard Street, timore. 


i= SHORTHAND 


LESSONS BY MAIL can be given with 
Senc 
for circular of terms. HARRY ANGELL 
384 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. 
binders have been made expressly for The 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 





The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. 


We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
These 


Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EVERY DAY valuable Pictures and Mirrors fall 
from their places and are ruined, because the common 
worsted cords with which they were hung had beco: 
weakened py ope 

EVERY 


me 
or the attacks of insects. 
w.. == ¥ te would adorn her rooms most 
e expe’ ure of a little money 

elegant Ima ved Picture Cords, tor hangi 
tures and mirrors. Our Diamend Picture 
(wire and worsted braided together), our Braided Silver 
Wire Cord, and our Braided Gold Wire Cord are the 
handsomest most durable cords ever made, and 
are a perfect safety cord. Being braided instead of 
twisted, they are perfectly flexible. The wires will not 
rust or tarnish, asthey are heavily plated with pare 
white metal. ‘The Gold Cord is heavily plated with 24 
karat gold, and can be easily cleaned at any time with 
soap-suds, always remaining as bright and fresh as 
ever. We offer these 


elegant in this 
way at less than the 
retail price of the eom- 
mon cords in the 
stores. Length, 3 yards 
each, We 1 gend 
free, by mail, 8 for 86 


cents, stamps, or one 
dozen assorted kinds 


way, ., payable to 
our treasurer. These 
goods are patented 
(No. 174,647)and manu- 
factured only by us. 
our Eureka 
Silver Wire 
_ 7 Cord, for 
n ower ts. 
“hasketn, wal 
pecker and brackets, 
ird cages, &c., &c. 
Stronger, handsomer, 


ALSO, 
Braided 


my ss>* 












one 
Dollar. Good 
wanted, both ies 
and Fe 
ILLE WIRE WORKS, 


ddress, ROCK V 
4 Rockville, Mass 


A 
J. eee, Tree 





ods, or th tankd iam 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
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Robert Carter and Brothers, 530 Broadway, New York. 


ee, ee saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday Times. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


My 2 SUNDAY SCHOOL Times. Published weekly 
patho 9p ame rates, which Include postage. 





will, however, be stopped at any time t 
subacriber 20 ‘hestrea and remits the amount due Yor the 
time that he has received tt. The re for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip 
— unless a renewu the same is received. 
becriptions will received for any portion ofa 
yen at + easly rates. 
pore for a club, at above rates, must be 
went ine @ package to one address, the publisher desires 
have for reference nt names of all the subscribers. 

e therefore requires that each Lew oy pe 1s aoe he 
accompanied wit a list of the names and addresses of 
the persons who are to use the paper. 

For twenty-five centa per copy in addition to the 
above club rates, the papers wil ed directly to 
the individual addresses of the members of a club. In 
this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to 
one t-office, and the subsc ription must not be for 

leas than one year. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
game rate at which the club, as Arat formed, wor 
ol ey to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 

riptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
ort hally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

4 papers for a club, whether going in a package 
too dress, or sent separately © the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pape 
changed should be careful to name not only the aaah 
ofies 2 wale they wish it sent, but also the one to 
whieh it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not re been known to the 1 ~—. will please 
give the name of the fw MAY whom the paper or 

have heretofore 
bacribers wishing to tearotene The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaffor 
every Sunday in the year. 
bo oo cageien, OBO GROMER. cccccecccececccsececccesesesesa *, 0 
GRO FOOT n. i iccvcdsucesecnandgocgeceqesabes 7.20 
lem ten 100 copies at same rate. Orders ‘not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 








THE SCHOLARS’ ARTERLY. Contains the Les- 

, with eoteced map, beautiful 
urea, pan Bn music, etc, 

00 copies, one year (four quarters). 

Single copy. one year (four quarters 

100 copies, three months (one quarter) 

Under 10 copies, three months, each... 


THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing per, on requiring 
written te pa to questions on the lesson 

100 copi es, one month .....----ee00s ° 

100 


eee we coenenn seen 








Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 


London, E. C., will send The American Sunday Schoo 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 





Britain, Por ten shillin, y.. id. The J will be 
sold on all the princi ealers, p thos twopence, 
as will also The Scholars’ Quarterl Te pice fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 2 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, an ting for the 
months of November and Decembe uring these 
months there being a la: extra droulation, toget her 
with a pressure of gh hok sing matter for its ‘columns, 
the rate will ts per agate line. Advert ise- 


ments nni early in the year, but epnping 
through November and December, will be 
the t rate for the nine issues of those nahn 


The rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois type, leaded 
in the Business Sapertenent will be $1.00 Ber count 
Mine for each insertion, and for Special Notices (solid 
# cents pes line for each insertion at any season 
concer Subscriptions or Adver' ments 
should be Rcdaenedte 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Clinton H. Meneel ly Bell Company, 
Buccessors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. a7 Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


BUCKEYE BELL | FOUNDRY 


lle of P Co: and 
Bec pastes 
GANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


HORSTMANN BROS. & CO., 
Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 







Sunday-school Banners. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Horstmann Bros. .& Co., Phila., Pa. 
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accommodation to policy-holders. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


E nterprise, Industry and Skill havE 
Secured for this Organ numberles$ 
'T estimonials of its superior meri | 
Every Instrument sold in Thirty-five 
Y cars adding to its wide popularit ¥ 


F. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, V+. 


t& Illustrated Catalogue Sent 


LLUSTRATING 


INTERNATIONAL : 


Cc TY 


SUNDAY SCHOOL! tL ONS. 


jv 
4 vicular carved ¢ 
«hal icy 


SUNDAY SCHOOLSU PERINTENDEN 





PROMPT 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AnD TRUST Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


MIRACLE AND LAW. 


[ Prof. H. Calderwood, in Science and Religion. | 


The miracles of Jesus Christ profess to be 
supernatural interpositions for accomplish- 
ment of an immediate benevolent pur 
while in combination they afford a y of 
evidence testifying to the power and benevolent 
mission of a divine Saviour of the sinful. 
Their directly benevolent aim is conspicuous 
throughout. Jesus never performs any won- 
derful work for display of power; when a 
desire is indicated for signs in the heavens, 
these are refused; when his own wants are 
concerned, there is no exercise of power to 
deliver himself from suffering; but when a 
poor sufferer appeals for deliverance, he is 
ready to act; or when the feeble, oppressed 
condition of one who has been a long time in 
this case comes under his eye he is moved to 
compassion and gives unexpected deliverance 
even without intervention of request. All 
this is done, not as if it were any part of the 
divine purpose to keep men exempt from suf- 
fering, nor as if it were inconsistent with the 
divine benevolence to allow its return and con- 
tinuance, for he is at pains to warn that even 
a worse thing may come; but as if deliverance 
from suffering were in harmony with the 
mission, and peculiarly appropriate as illus- 
trative of a Saviour’s design as well as of his 
divine power. By way of sign he would 
rescue from disease, in order thereby to point 
to a grander deliverance, even from sin which 
causes all the world’s sorrow. 

The question here calling for attention is, 
How do these miracles stand related to the 
laws of nature which we now recognize as 
fixed and unchangeable? The first portion of 
the answer must be that they are incapable of 
explanation under these laws. They are 
veritable examples of results incapable of be- 
ing attained under the operation of natural 
law. The effects secured were indeed only 
such as would have been attained had medical 
science been able to accomplish the result, for 
the great majority of them belong to the 
region in which the grand healing art works 
out its beneficent contribution to human well- 
being. But in respect to the mode of their 
execution they were in no sense analagoua to 
what is achieved by unexpected advance in 
scientific knowledge and skill. There was 
nothing in the whole course of our Lord’s life, 
bearing resemblance to the work of him who 
laboriously ponders the varied aspects of some 
selected forms of disease, and ultimately 
attains to skill in a new mode of treatment, or 
a dangerous and difficult form of operation. 
The word spoken to the leper or paralytic ; 
the anointing of the eyes with clay and send- 
ing the blind man with clay-covered eyes to 
wash in a 1; the command to Jairus’s 
daughter, “ } aid, arise ;” and the call to the 
man of A sacaty “ Lazarus, come forth,’— 
present no likéness to the conduct of one 
merely exercising a deeper knowledge of the 
remedial measures which are constantly being 
employed in some mode or other for the 
relief of suffering. What we witness in the 
varied forms of his works is supernatural 
exercise of divine authority and power. 
There is no competent vindication of the 
sacred narrative by reduction of our Lord’s 
works to the level of those forms of knowl- 
edge and skill which are within the reach of 
human discovery. The sacred writings offer 
no suggestions pointing in this direction; 
Christian faith, in the defense it offers for its 
recognition of the miraculous in C hrist’s life, 
does not shelter itself behind such a poor 
breastwork as that which is gained. by elimi- 
nating the supernatural,—seeking to defend 
itself by surrendering all that is distinctive of 
the God-man, who not only spake as man 
never spake, but who with profuse liberality 
performed works of healing which made the 
ears of the nation to tingle, compelling reluc- 
tant witnesses to testify that it was never so 
seen in Israel. The supernatural works of 
Jesus belong to the same place in history as 
that which records the supernatural attributes 
belonging to his personality. 

The record of Scripture presenting the nar- 

rative of Christ’s miracles does not in any 
sense represent our Saviour as interposing to 
stay for a brief period the action of fixed law, 
or to prevent the application of such law in 
the history of a particular individual. In all 
these wonders of binline nothing more hap- 
gneve as to actual result, having a general 

aring on procedure in the physical world, 
than does happen when a cure of a particular 
phase of disease is accomplished by means of 
some newly discovered appliance at command 
of medical art. These two cases are essen- 
tially different as to modes of action, but they 
are strictly identical as to result, and this 
identity amounts to a demonstration of har- 
mony with scientific requirements, as these 
actually guide men to the discovery of new 
methods, That there is identity of result 
only in some cases does not affect the argument, 
but arises from the essential features of the 
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comparison, as a product of supernatural in- 
tervention must transcend what is ultimately 
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attained b laborions | processes of human Fr re- 
search, But that there is in any case an 
identity of result under the very different 
conditions, is an indication that supernatural 
intervention is not an interference with the 
laws of nature such as would be involved in 
their suspension or subversion. There is a 
great difference between recovery from sus- 

nded animation and resurrection from the 
aed as in the case of Lazarus, but the fixed 
order of the universe is no more disturbed in 
the latter case than in the former. 

A further consideration bearing on the 
miracles of Christ needs to be stated, though 
it comes more directly into relation with 
philosophy than ‘with science properly so 
called. Every one of these miracles was per- 
formed avowedly for moral ends, and under 
applications of moral conditions, while for 
immediate physical effects. There is moral 
law as well as physical law, and our Saviour 
subordinates the latter to the former in deter- 
mining the use he makes of supernatural 
agency. The evidence of this is interwoven 
through the very texture of the narrative, so 
that an attempt to sever his miracles from 
their moral purpose can result only in tearing 
the narrative into fragments,—mutilating the 
record which must be studied and interpreted 
as it has been put into our hands. Moral law 
is as unchangeable as physical law, though 
the character and form of its sway differ from 
those of physical law, and it is easier for man 
willfully to violate the higher law of life than 
to violate the lower. Yet so closely are the 
higher and lower connected in human history, 
that the easy violation of moral law is fol- 
wy by painful consequences under the reign 

hysical law. It lay within the purpose 
~ esus to deliver from both, and it is only 
in recognition ef this combined or complex 
purpose that we discover the rational basis on 
which supernatural deliverance from disease 
becomes a natural vehicle for presenting to 
rational beings requisite evidence of divine 
intervention in their behalf as they are en- 
tangled in the disastrous consequences of vio- 
lating unchangeable moral law. If on other 
grounds it be apparent that supernatural in- 
terference for restoration of health or life does 
not involve interference with physical law by 
which the government of the universe could 
be in any degree affected; on the grounds 
now contemplated we come to recognize a har- 
mony of higher and lower orders of fixed law 
bearing on the history of the human race, 
and for this harmony of law our Saviour 
manifested a supreme concern. 
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ETC,, ETC., FREE BY MA AIL. 
Catalogue for 1881 mailed free to all applicants. 
W. L, SMITH, Aurora, linois. 
-Wasionie lst for the trade, 


8K ‘the aged of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly form 
hundred, , No ex 


Issued in leaflet at 75 cents per 
tra charge for 


_THE SUN DAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES. 

















Chestnut 
St. 


Upon receipt of a postal card, spe- 
cifying the kind of goods wanted, we 
immediately send by mail, gratuitously, with 
widths and prices marked, samples of 


Dress Goons, SILks, Etc. 


showing the Jatest styles, and enabling a purchaser in any 
part of the United States to select satisfactorily, and order 
the goods conveniently, with certainty of receiving only 
what are sent for, and at precisely the same prices paid 
by city customers who buy at our counters. If, upon 
examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, 
we request their return, and send others in exchange, or 
refund the money at once if the purchaser prefers. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one large book, with a 
system of ordering goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without charge, to those 
who send us a postal card containing name, town, 
and state: nothing further is necessary,—we 
stand what is wanted. 

Our stock, which forms the greatest variety in one 
establishment in the United States, includes Ladies’ Suits, 
Shawls, Millinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, 
Laces, Embroideries, Shoes, Linens; Gentlemen's Cloth- 
ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware, Furniture, 
Carpets, etc. Address, 


John Wanamaker, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the block at Thir- 
teenth and Market Streets, extending to Chestnut Street and 
City Hall Square, and has an area of between two and 
three acres on the ground floor alone 


county, 
will under- 












18th 
Street 




















_-- -_ (SPECIAL OFFER 
TO 7HE READE, RS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


During the p lene: I advertised the MICROGRAPH 







in this ed more tere: than I could fill. 
I resolv that I would not be t that way again. 
I have since made uP a ik than I Want fo-oarry 
over till autumn. I how make T 


is advertisement 


Ch gol 


i sending me in 

and S Tor stam postagé paid, one 
re Ban 2 MICROG RAPHS witn pictures, . complete 
price, $1.50). To those who ask, What is 


THE MICROGRAPH ? 


its use you can 
see the living , or the scales 
on a butterfiy’s wing, and themeanae of other wonderful 
things; but t is is not all. There are furnished with each 
instrument 


One Hundred Beautiful Pictures, 


photogra sophed on glass, and when magnified Syed y sppeer 
clear and distinct. There are pictures of all 

dents of the United States. Also many sicaiipinetee 
views, mes pictures of Chil nic and 
Pathetic Pictures, for ‘variety, enough to suit all tastes. 
Taken all jp all, it is as interesting as 


A Stereoscope With One Hundred Views. 


This instrument is ee polished and nickel- 
—, with slidi tube B for adjusting the focus, and 
reversible glass reflecting mirror D. 

You will find nothing for the money equal te this, Re- 
member, in a se to this advertisement, I will send 
the e a. 3m MICROGRAPH, all complete, in nice polished 

box, for oF #L.00 with 3 3-cent stamps for e postage 
2 for $2.00; 6 for 5.00; 12 by express, $8.00. YOU Nv 
GET ONE SO CHEAP AGAIN. Address, 


D. L. SMITH, 
Post-office on 882, Warernuny, Conn. 


~ MEREDITHS POCKET NOTES 


--ONT 
IN} SEALS SCHOOL | ESSONS FOR 1881 











? First, Because th er of aclass of two thousand teachers, meeting weekly i 
le, Boston, lias sho pene Ve "Miah to e porke or hers Ls oe joc seafcte notes 
volu size for a cover of cient nirengeh toug 

mw ed ere By mg PRICE FOR THE YEA vol The 
Scripture Text each lesson is printed in full. BARONE DOLEAT & me rotumes r 


MONTHLY CABINET OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


A large part of this ne = devoted to Anecdotes, A 
national 8. 8. Lessons. ere are also many miscellaneous lustrations ‘for the use of Christian Workers, 





Similes, etc., In connection with the Inter- 








tors, Superintendents, Teachers. and the Reli ns Press commend it. Se One Dollar per year ; Ten 
"Has by its big sales proves fi det! t - 
- O U N T ps a P teaitts> i slabmest pepelar pace. OK for umday 
= BLESSING 
acy ae e a pad ie Ue a, 
d IQS tas .A History of every Ad» 








The Sanday Scheel Times intends to admalt cnly advertinomen: . ee eer. Ba ee 


scholars, address mont Temple. Boston. 
towns none other is used. Sample copy, 25 cts. Price, ipena xy per dozen 
Cincinnati, O., or O. Ditson & es es and New York. 
tor The the Whi 
Ny most Interesting book of 
of the a much 
Personal and Private bi-tory never before 5 





Cents, singly. For either of the above or anything int i Ware lesson helps for teachers and 
GA 
Prayer M Worship and Tn Many 
by Express. Send for Sample to Central Beek Concern, Chicago, Il. 
te House or 
HING Tt 
fof th ever published. 
ministration from WasnrNneron to the =? 
pablis ed, address 
BRADLEY & CO., No. 66 N. Fourth o, Pa. 





j 





[April 30, 1881. 















CAST-IRON 


RESERVOIR VASES. 


Oe ee hs eS 





These vasestare made with a reservoir fbase which 
contains water, supplying a constant and even moist- 
ure. This feature is invaluable “yor, Twenty 
seven styles, prices from $6.00 .00 each. Send for 
illustrated price-list to the man ~- oy 

B. WALBRIDGE, Buffalo, Ws 
Or to Johh Wanamaker, Philadel ha, Pa, A. N. & 
W. T. Westerveit, 102 Chambers St., N. Y., Geo. Worth- 
ington & Co., Cleveland, O. Bissell & Co., Pittsburg, 
Fs, I Be Barnum, Detroit, Mich., Fountaine Floral 
Co., Racine, Wis. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Set Complete in Peek: See 
Set Complete in Pl 


Parlor, Lodge, and Church Pareitere, 


Nocharee for packing. Send for Lllustrated ( ae 
ton. 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO.. 27 Sudbury St.. 


ODD.» 
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B . 
SECRETARY 


OF THE 


Brooklyn Furniture Co. 


will send FREE to any address an illustrated price-list 
of Furniture. Intending purchasers, before bu ring 
elsewhere, should send for one and compare 

All goods manufactured on the premises and sol Girect 
to the consumer, thus saving 20 to 25 per cent. 

559 to S71 FU FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE TOY KNITTER c harms the girls and 

uiets the noisy boys.. Fascinates 
all. Will knit Tidies, Rugs, Lamp Mats, and lots of 
things. Prepaid by mail, only 13 cents. t Knitter, 12 
knots Worsted, 15 New Worsted Work .Patterns and 






Catalogue, 30 cents. Our New Pattern 

for worsted work, over 100 di ns, all new. % certs; 
6 New Tidy Patterns, % cents,—ali for 65 (aaa 
cents. Send three-cent stamp for price- | ge 


list and directions for pe rchasing by mail, 
at wholesale prices, ali kinds of fancy-work 
materials. T.E.Parker, Box 88,Lynn,Mass 








The Public are Cautioned 


_ Against Dangerous, Cheap, and Worthless 
imitations of this article, offered under similar sound- 
ing names. The baek of each genuine plaster is 
oeanre with the government stamp bearing the 
words 


BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTER. 
ACCEPT NO OTHER. 


Ladies & Children’s 
j HYGIENIC 


Undergarments, ' 
Vest & Drawers in One, 
and Chemilettes, 
Emancipation, Dress 
Reform and. ‘Comfort 
Waists, Shoulder 
SS Braces, Abdominal 
* Supporters, etc. Tilus- 
trated Catalogue free. 

Oorded waists a specialty 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 6 East 14th St., N.Y. City. 


A KEY WILL NOT 
AR 0 


Mika WIND 












THAT 
ANY —— 





See Sires ty ® party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


SUbd os by Watchmak By 
J.8. BIRCH & CO., is Dey Dey Siseet, New York. 





